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ENROLLMENT RECORDS OF THE EASTERN 
BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS 


By Gaston Litton 
INTRODUCTION 


At the time of the struggle for American independence the 
Cherokee Indians were a united people living in the Appalachian 
South—in the valley of the Tennessee River and in the high- 
lands of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama.! Dissension arose 
within the tribe, however, and from 1800 to 1866 there were at 
one time or another six distinct groups of Cherokees, each with 
its own governmental organization, its chief, its council, and 
its laws.? 

This disruption of the Cherokee tribe had its beginning in 
1782, when a group of the older Indians who preferred the wild 
life petitioned the governor of Louisiana for permission to set- 
tle on lands west of the Mississippi. Authority was granted 
and during the next few years hundreds of Cherokees who hoped 
for a return to the old hunting life emigrated to the present 
State of Arkansas, where they remained until 18284 In that 
year they were forced to remove to the Indian Territory. Dis- 
satisfaction developed among the Arkansas group and some six- 
ty men and their families, under the leadership of Captain 
Bowles, or The Bowl, as he was also known, emigrated in the 





on wna phase of Cherokee history has been interestingly told by Brown, J. P., Old Fron- 


2 See Litton, Gaston L., “The eo Chiefs of the Cherokee Nation,” Chronicles of 
— xv (September, 1987), 253-270. 
Emmet, Cherokees 


“West,” 1794-1839, p. 129. 
< Additional a. on the Arkansas detachment of Cherokees may be found in 


Mooney, James, “Myths of the Cherokees,” Bureau of American Ethnology, a Annual 
Report (1900), pt. 1, pp. 135-148; and in Foreman, Grant, Indians & 
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winter of 1819-1820 to the Province of Texas, where they 
settled on the Angelina, Sabine, Trinity, and Neches rivers. 

The great body of Cherokees remained in the ancestral lands 
east of the Mississippi until after the removal treaty of 1835, 
when they were forcibly ejected from their homes and driven to 
the Indian Territory, whence the Arkansas branch had gone a 
few years earlier. There the two groups were united, with 
fragments of the Texas band that had survived the routing re- 
ceived at the hands of the Texas army.? They lived as one body 
politic and social until the outbreak of the War between the 
States, when the Nation was rent into halves along the lines of 
earlier factional differences. Until the close of the war there 
were in the Indian Territory, then, two Cherokee Nations— 
one, headed by John Ross, which was pro-Union during most of 
the conflict ;§ the other, headed by Stand Watie, which was dis- 
tinctly Southern in its sympathies.® The treaty of Washington 
of 1866 settled the differences of the two groups of Cherokees, 
and the relations of the United States with the Cherokee Na- 
tion in the Indian Territory were readjusted.1®° A new era in 
the history of this noble tribe dawned.!! 

At the time of the general emigration of Cherokees to the In- 
dian Territory, in 1838, a considerable number of the tribe fled 
into the mountains of Tennessee and North Carolina and re- 
fused to emigrate. Strenuous efforts were made by the govern- 
ment to compel them to remove, but, notwithstanding, a con- 
siderable number escaped the vigils of the government and 


5 Little information on the Texas branch of Cherokees has been compiled. Some material 
is available in Mooney, “Myths,” and in Royce, Charles C., “The Cherokee Nation of 
Indians,” Bureau of American Eth , 5th Annual Report (1887). Considerable secon- 
a me omg A en > Fd 7. ong Arkansas Cherokees has been gathered 

dsey, Virginia . istory 0! e estern Cherokees (unpublis master’ 
thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1935). —_ _ r 

6 Phases of the main Cherokee emigration of 1838 have been sketched with abundant 
page original sources of the Indian Office—Foreman, Grant, Indian Removal, 
pp. L 

7The authority for the Cherokees in the Indian Territory is Wardell, Morris L., 
A Political History of the Cherokee Nation. 

8In many sources of Indian history are to be found accounts of the life of John Ross, 
but perhaps the only important single study of this remarkable man, who for nearly forty 
years was principal chief of his people, is Eaton, Rachel Caroline, John Ross and the 
Cherokee Indians. 

8Some of the letters of Stand Watie and other leaders of the Confederate band of 
Cherokees in the Indian Territory have been edited by Edward Everett Dale and appear 
in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, I, 30-59, and 131-149; VI, 328-347 (January and October, 
1921; September, 1928). Other correspondence of these Cherokees has been edited by 
Doctor Dale and Gaston Litton under the title Cherokee Cavaliers. 

10 See Abel, Annie Heloise, The Indian as a Participant in the Civil War, and her 
volume, The Indian Under Reconstruction. See also, Wardell, A Political History of the 
Cherokee Nation, pp. 119-176. 

11 Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, pp. 177 ff. 
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secreted themselves in their native forests and mountains and 
thus escaped the general exodus of their people. This stranded 
group soon became a lost and alienated fragment of the once 
powerful Cherokee tribe of Indians. The federal government 
abandoned the hope of effecting a removal of these scattered 
families; army officials were withdrawn from the region and 
these Cherokees remained in their mountain retreats in a con- 
dition of impoverishment and without hope of a better day—a 
tragic case of neglect.12 

The first serious and wholehearted attempt of the North 
Carolina Cherokees to organize themselves with a formal tribal 
government came in December, 1868, when they met at 
Cheowa! and adopted a declaration providing that a council be 
called to elect a chief.14 After a series of delays this council 
met on November 26, 1870, at Qualla Town, in Jackson County, 
North Carolina. On the following December 1 a constitution 
was adopted and the government of the band was created.!5 A 
first and a second chief were elected and clothed with the power 
of governing the whole land of the Eastern Cherokees for a 
term of not exceeding two years. These men served, however, 
until 1875. On October 13 of that year, at the Cheowa Council 
Ground, amendments to the constitution were adopted and the 
duties and powers of the principal and second chiefs were fur- 
ther defined.!® Such was the status of the group until 1889, 
when, by an act of the general assembly of North Carolina, the 
Indians became a body politic and incorporate under the name 
and title of the “Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians.”!7 Unlike 
their Indian Territory brothers who relinquished their tribal 
rights when Oklahoma was admitted to the Union in 1907, the 
North Carolina Cherokees have retained their tribal govern- 
ment, under modification, until] the present. The legislative 
body of the band is composed of two members elected from 
each of the five townships on the reservations. According to 





12 One of the ag 4 accounts of the origin and condition of this portion of the tribe is 
Carrington, Henry B., “The Eastern Band of Cherokees of North Carolina,” Extra Census 


Bulletin of the United States (1892). See also Kephart, Horace, The Cherokees of the 
Smoky Mountains. 


18 Now Cheoah, in Graham County, North Carolina. 

14 Carrington, Eastern Band, p. 18; Mooney, “Myths,” p. 173. 

1 coun _ Setters Band, 19-20 

16 ington, pp. 

17 Laws and "Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, 1889, Chapter 211, p. 889. 
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the provision of their constitution the annual or grand council 
meets the first Monday in October each year and at such other 
times as it may be called together by the principal chief.1® 

The Eastern Band of Cherokees resides on lands in portions 
of Cherokee, Graham, Jackson, and Swain counties in south- 
western North Carolina. The tract now occupied by these In- 
dians, known as the Qualla Boundary, comprises about 65,000 
acres and is held in fee simple by the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians. !® 

Comparatively little has been written on the history of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokees. That is surprising, for, though 
they did not preserve many records themselves, since most of 
them during the earlier years were unable to read, there has 
accumulated a great amount of material that tells in interesting 
fashion their tragic story. In the claims and cross suits that 
have for so many years crowded the dockets of the federal ju- 
diciary much has been written of the origin of the band, of its 
economic status, and of the desperate struggle of these people 
for existence.2® In the records of their agent, preserved in the 
Indian Office files, is to be found considerable material on this 
very fascinating phase of North Carolina history.21 Though 
these records are rich in information, the Eastern Band of 
Cherokees, happily, has another group of records that portrays 
statistically their numbers and their economic and social con- 
dition. 

Periodically from 1835, before the regular emigration of the 
main body westward and the origin of the Eastern Band as a 
separate unit of the tribe, until the present day federal census 


18 Dr. Harold W. Foght, superintendent of the North Carolina Cherokees, Department 
of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, letter to the author, June 24, 1937. 

19 Carrington, Eastern Band, p. 7. 

20 Reference is made here to the conflicts between the Eastern and Western Cherokees 
as to their rights to different tribal funds, and to the difficulties of the North Carolina 
Cherokees with the lands purchased for them by their agent, William H. Thomas, and 
for many years held by him as their trustee. The details of this litigation and the 
failure of Thomas to secure or preserve the muniments of a perfect title to the lands 
he purchased in their behalf are not admissable to this sketch; nor has any notice been 
— of this fact in connection with the description of the census rolls which is to 

low. 


21 The records of the Office of Indian Affairs, from the date of its creation in the War 
Department until about 1921, have recently been transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to The National Archives, Washington. Reference in this paper to Indian Office 
records, except as otherwise in . will be understood to refer to those documents 
now in the custody of the Archivist of the United States. Among the records contributory 
to a history of the Eastern Band of Cherokees is a large folder entitled “CHEROKEE 
INDIAN SCHOOL, N. C., Industrial Survey, 1923,” in which is listed in some 
information on the individual Cherokee families, the types of houses they live in, the 
number of acres in cultivation and crops grown, the number of livestock, and remarks 
on their incomes and condition economically. Photographs of the houses and farms 
accompany many of the family sketches. 
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takers have enrolled them.22 The first roll was taken in 1835 
and is commonly, and not quite correctly, referred to as the Hen- 
derson Roll. It is, of course, a census list of the whole Cherokee 
Nation east of the Mississippi (with the exception of the earlier 
separated Arkansas and Texas groups) and is a basic census 
roll. The next roll was taken in 1848, ten years after the gen- 
eral removal and is, obviously, the first roll of the band itself. 
David W. Siler made the next enrollment, in 1851, which was 
followed that same year by the Chapman roll and payment 
list. In 1869 S. H. Swetland took a census. And in 1884 the 
Hester roll was taken. It was not until 1908 that another census 
was taken, that one being completed by Frank C. Churchill. 
Since that time annual census lists of the band have been pre- 
pared by the agent and superintendent located at Cherokee, 
North Carolina. 

These census rolls covering the period from 1835 to 1908 are 
invaluable sources of information concerning family relation- 
ships, individual property holdings, and the economic, cultural, 
and social progress of this portion of the Cherokee tribe of In- 
dians. Since they vary considerably in the type of information 
they furnish, they will be discussed individually. 


“HENDERSON ROLL” OF 1835 


Five years elapsed after the passage of the general Indian Re- 
moval Act of 1830 before a separate removal treaty was nego- 
tiated with the Cherokees. These were years of persistent 
negotiation by the Federal government, looking toward the 
emigration of the Indians; they were years of vigorous opposi- 
tion by the Cherokees to anything having any relation to the 
Federal government. It is not surprising to observe, then, that 
Major Benjamin F. Currey and his census takers were to en- 
counter considerable opposition as they made their way among 
the Cherokees. 

The actual enrollment of the Indians seems to have begun in 
the summer of 1835, several months before the removal treaty 
itself was finally negotiated. The enrollment of the Cherokees 





22 These census rolls, among the records of the Office of Indian Affairs, are in the 
Division of Interior Department Archives, The National Archives, Washington. Photostat 
copies of them are on file in the Indian Office and at the agency in Cherokee, North 
Carolina. 
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of North Carolina was made by Nathaniel Smith, who entered 
upon his work early in June of that year.23 After taking down 
the names of eleven families, Smith stopped at the home of 
John Christie, where he encountered some opposition. Smith 
relates this incident as follows: “He [Christie] refused to give 
me the number of his family and I found it impossible to pro- 
ceed in consequence of evil disposed persons having preceded 
me and spread a report that I had been appointed to enroll them 
secretly for emigration, that soon other individuals would be 
on to apprize their improvements & remove them &c.’”?4 Smith 
appealed to Principal Chief John Ross, who openly had agitated 
his people to resist removal ;?5 but the chief was diplomatically 
and tactfully recalcitrant.2® Smith then addressed an open let- 
ter to the Cherokee people in which he replied to Ross and fur- 
ther set forth his purpose in the Cherokee country: “I protest 
against his refusal and insist that the President has a right to 
take your numbers in any manner that he may think proper 
to direct. I do not ask it as a favor but claim it as a right to 
proceed in taking your numbers and will view your refusal as 
a direct declaration that you have no friendship for the Govern- 
ment of the United States.”27 Nathaniel Smith seems not to 
have met with any further resistance. 

Simultaneously, there were appointed four other census 
takers, and the work of enrolling the Cherokees was begun in 
as many other sections. In Georgia the work was handled by 
George W. Underwood and C. H. Nelson. Regin Rawlins took 
the census of the Alabama Cherokees. Daniel Henderson, 
for whom the roll has been erroneously named, did the enrolling 
for the State of Tennessee. 

It is not believed that the other agents had such difficulty in 
enrolling the Cherokees as did Nathaniel Smith, though C. H. 
Nelson did record that he “‘was called upon by an armed force 
who manifested much feeling with directions that I proceed no 
further until they were better informed of the object” of the 





23 Nathaniel Smith to Benjamin <' aw. July 8, 1835, and Currey to Elbert Herring, 
July 29, 1835, OIA Cherokees East, 

24 Smith to Currey, July 8, 1835, ina. 

25 This pr Sew, was expressed by another census taker, C. H. Nelson, who wrote to 
Currey on “= ve. 1835 : “I feel safe in saying that Ross, the principal chief, has directed 
his people not to give in their names or numbers in this state of affairs.” OIA Cherokees 

1835. 
“i replied to Smith on June 18, 1835. That letter, together with Smith’s inquiry 
two days earlier, is preserved in OIA Cherokees East, 1835. 
“= This letter, ‘ander date of June 22, 1835, is in OIA Cherokees East, 1835. 
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census.28 No other such incidents were found among the 
Cherokee papers; indeed, by September, Chief Ross himself 
seems to have changed his opinion with regard to the census. 
In a letter to Secretary of War Lewis Cass, Major Currey 
and others said that Ross felt great anxiety to have fhe 
census speedily completed, “believing, as he does, that the real 
number of Cherokees East will exceed the computation hereto- 
fore made by the Executive, with the hope occasionally ex- 
pressed by his associate chiefs that when these facts are made 
known to the President & Senate, they will consent to increase 
the amount agreed to be given on a final arrangement with the 
tribe.”29 In urging the completion of the census, Currey and 
his associates further stated that “To be fully possessed of a 
knowledge of their [the Cherokee’s] number, the number of 
each man’s houses, the number of his farms, with the quantity 
of land under cultivation, the proportion of tillable land, fhe 
mineral resources & water privileges of the country &c, the com- 
missioners would be able to fix a true estimate upon the value 
of the country in case the whole tribe does not approve of the 
gross sum fixed upon already.”3° Thus is stated, by the census 
takers themselves, the purpose for which the census of 1835 
was taken. 

There seems to have been some objection on the part of the 
Secretary of War to the taking of the census, though he had 
previously given his verbal approval of the project. The work 
had progressed so far, however, that the completion of the cen- 
sus would have brought little additional expense.*! Depart- 
mental authority was granted for the continuation of the work 
which reached conclusion in Tennessee late in September, 1835, 
in Alabama about a month later, and in Georgia and North 
Carolina late in December. The completed census was sub- 


mitted by Major Currey to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
on February 27, 1836.2 





28 Nelson to Currey, July 7, 1835, OIA Cherokees East, 1835. 

29 Currey and others to Lewis Cass, September 7, 1835, OIA Cherokees East, 1835. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Commissioner of Indian Affairs Herring wrote Currey and his jiates on Sept 
ber 19, 1835, “I do not yet comprehend the necessity for a census.” And in Herring’s 
letter of the following September 26, he was substantiated in his views by the President 
and the Secretary of War, but added, “It is believed that you acted from praiseworthy 
motives” and “it is not intended to censure you in the least, nor to subject you to any 
loss for what has been done.” Both letters are in OIA Letterbook No. 17, 109-110, and 
134, respectively. 

32 Herring’s acknowledgement of March 17, 1836, OIA Letterbook No. 18, 199. 
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The census fills 66 pages of a bound volume, size 144% x 20 
inches. Columns of information for each entry fill two pages. 
Beginning on the left-hand side and continuing across both 
pages, the sheets are divided into the following columns, so 
entitled as to be almost self-explanatory: Heads of families, 
Indians, Half-breeds, Quadroons and Whites;8* Residence, state 
and county, and watercourse;* Males, under 18 years, over 18 
years; Females, under 16 years, over 16 years;*5 Total Chero- 
kees;36 Slaves, males, females, total;37 Whites connected by 
marriage; Farms; Acres in cultivation; Houses; Bushels of 
Wheat Raised; Bushels of Corn Raised; Bushels of Wheat Sold; 
For How Much; Bushels of Corn; Mills; Ferry Boats; Farmers 
over 18 years; Mechanics over 18 years; Readers in English; 
Readers in Cherokee; Half-breeds; Quadroons; Fullblooded; 
Mixed Catawbys; Mixed Spaniards; Mixed Negroes; Weavers; 
Spinsters; Reservees; Descendants of reservees; Total of 15 & 


16; Remarks.®8 An index, later prepared in the Indian Office, 
accompanies the Henderson Roll. 


MULLAY ROLL OF 1848 


The second of the Cherokee census lists, and the first of the 
Eastern Band itself, was made in 1848—ten years after the 
general removal. John C. Mullay, a clerk in the Indian Office 
who had volunteered his services in making the enrollment, re- 
ceived from Commissioner of Indian Affairs Medill on August 
26, 1848, his instructions to enter upon that work.?® No appro- 
priation was made by law to defray the expenses of taking the 
census, so the roll was made by Mullay with no other compen- 


33 This roll lists by name only the head of the family; the several persons com- 
prising the family, including the slaves, appear only by numbers under appropriate 
columns. In this respect the Henderson Roll is not as complete a coverage as some of 

other census lists. In no cther roll are the names so picturesque; the great abundance 
of names of animals, of plants, and of the natural phenomena betrays the rich, pastoral 
life of the Cherokees. A few MacIntoshes and McDonalds reveal a foreign influence. 

84 Not all the families of a town or settlement are listed together, but apparently some 
effort was made to do so. It might be interesting to note, however, that the word water- 
course is used here; perhaps that was one of the best ways of locating the settlements 
which must not have been very numerous or very large. 

35 As stated in footnote 38, only the head of the family was listed by name. The 
other members of the family were indicated by total numbers in one of these columns. 

36 That is, the total number of Cherokees in a given family. 

87 The remaining columns, with the exception of the Remarks Column, contain only 
numerical entries. 

88 This column contains a wealth of detail, almost entirely of a geographic or physio- 
graphic nature. Infrequently genealogical information is given, but the majority of entries 
concern the number of acres of tillable land and its appraised value and mention of 
mining operations or of water-power resources. There are numerous references to gold 


mines, giving weight to the reason cited by some historians that it was a discovery of 
gold that hurried the western removal of the Southern Indians. 
39 Medill to Mullay, August 26, 1848. OIA Letterbook No. 41, 203-205. 
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sation than his salary as a clerk, plus his actual and necessary 
expenses. 

The section of the act requiring the census,*® as stated by the 
Commissioner to Mullay, provided that he should cause to be 
ascertained “the number and names of such individuals and 
families, including each member of every family of the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians that remained in the state of North Carolina 
at the time of the ratification of the treaty of New Echota, 
May 23, 1836, and who have not removed west of the Missis- 
sippi or received the commutation for removal and subsistence. 
. .. As children born since the ratification of the treaty are ex- 
cluded by the act, you will be careful not to include any such, 
requiring in case of uncertainty, the most satisfactory proof as 
to the date of birth. No white person unless intermarried with 
a Cherokee prior to the date mentioned, and, if a male, elected 
or adopted by a formal act of the tribe as a member thereof, 
will be included.’’41 

Under these instructions Mullay left Washington on August 
30, 1848, and proceeded to the Indian country. By Septem- 
ber 11 he had reached Conesauga, Tennessee, from which place 
he wrote the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that he was leav- 
ing the next day for the mountains of North Carolina. “The 
Indians I learn here are considerably scattered, but I still hope 
to get through with the work I have undertaken in some two or 
three weeks.’’42 

Three months later Mullay, with his work still incompleted, 
wrote the Commissioner that “Owing to some misapprehension 
on my part, before leaving Washington, as to the extent of coun- 
try partially occupied by these people and the distances between 
the several Indian settlements, a greater amount of labor and 
travel was rendered necessary for this work than I had antici- 
pated. I traveled upwards of 300 miles on horseback among 
and over immense mountains of the great Appalachian chain. 
. .. I was gratified to find the Cherokees who inhabit the val- 
leys and coves of this wild, interesting and romantic region, a 
moral and comparatively industrious people—sober and orderly 
to a marked degree—and although almost wholly ignorant of our 





40 United States Statutes at Large, IX, 264. 

41In addition to Medill’s instructions to Mullay, see the Commissioner’s letter to 
Secretary of War Marcy, January 11, 1849, OIA Report Book No. 5, 67-8. 

42 Mullay to Medill, September 11, 1848, OIA Cherokee, M-266, 1848. 
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language (not a single full-blood and but a few of the half- 
breeds speaking English) advancing encouragingly in the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of agriculture, the ordinary mechan- 
ical branches, & in spinning, weaving, &c.’’*3 

Mullay, in this report of his work in enrolling the Cherokees, 
apparently encountered little difficulty in making the census. 
He did, however, write of a small band residing on Valley 
River which refused to give in its names and those of its fam- 
ilies, alleging that the census was but a step towards compelling 
their early removal to Arkansas or the Indian Territory.44 For 
the most part, however, Mullay found excellent codperation, as 
evidenced by this comment on his method of making the en- 
rollment: “As my time was somewhat limited, I continued my 
labors from day to day at the several town houses, and fre- 
quently until a late hour at night—the Indians remaining to- 
gether & amusing themselves at a short distance from my rude 
work-table in the mazes & circles of their wild & grotesque 
dances, &c.’’45 

After the general enrollment of each town was completed, the 
names were read to the Indians who were called together for 
that purpose; and when the work was finished, “the chief and 
others were requested to notice & enquire if any names had 
been omitted—all omissions were added, mistakes in names 
corrected, and all concluded to the entire satisfaction of the In- 
dians.”*® The roll was revised by the second auditor, upon Mul- 
lay’s return to Washington, for the purpose of checking the 
accounts and vouchers for payments made of the commutation 
of removal and subsistence. An index to the roll was later 
prepared. 

The roll, submitted by Mullay at this time, was not complete. 
In July, 1849, Mullay was again dispatched to the Cherokee 
country to make the necessary changes in the list.47 The orig- 
inal of Mullay’s completed roll has since been lost, but a copy 





43 Mullay to Medill, December i4, 1848, OIA Cherokee, M-285, 1848. 
44 At this time the Secretary of War received a communication from a group of 186 
Cherokees who stated that because of “the many frauds which have heretofore 


been 

practiced upon us by faithless agents’ the Department would therefore please pardon 
them for respectfully declining to give the census or number of their people. This docu- 
ment, couched in awkward phrases with misspellings that indicate an almost incompre- 
hension of the English language, was a sincere appeal against removal west. See OIA 
Cherokees C-233, 1848. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Luke Lea to Mullay, July 19, 1850, OIA Letterbook No. 43, 299. 
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made in the Civilization Division of the Indian Office in 1871 
has been preserved‘® and is the roll from which this examina- 
tion was made. The volume, in poor leather-board binding, 
size 8 x 13 inches, is an ordinary ledger or daybook, not a 
specially printed form as some of the rolls are. The information 
fills two pages which face each other. Beginning at the top of 
the left-hand page and continuing across the two sheets are the 


following columns: Number;+® Names;5° Their Ages;51 Re- 
marks,52 


As in the Henderson Roll, two pages were required for the 
listing of the information on the enrollees; but, unlike the Hen- 
derson Roll, there is not the great wealth of economic and social 
information on the band. Apparently this roll was designed 
chiefly to serve as a basis for a per capita payment. The Mullay 
Roll is the first of the several census lists to give the names of 
each member of the: Cherokee families; in that respect it differs 
from the Henderson Roll and, in consequence, becomes the 
basic roll of the Eastern Band of Cherokees. 

The great predominance of Cherokee names over English 
forms on the Mullay census, in contrast to the Henderson Roll, 
might lead one to the conclusion that the emigration of 1838-39 
took most of the mixed bloods of the tribe and that those who 
fled to the Southern Appalachian hills (and, consequently, who 
are covered by this roll) were predominantly fullbloods. Not 
all the names are either English surnames or Cherokee forms; 
a few are descriptive translations. There is not the picturesque- 
ness of translated names as in the Henderson Roll, where an 
idea seemed to prevail that English equivalents of all Cherokee 
names should be given. There are many cases where only what 
we regard as first names are given, such as Nancy, Jenny, 


48 From a notation on the flyleaf of the roll. 

49 The enrollment numbers of the Indians are arranged in a strict numerical order. The 
first entry is number one and the last is 1557. 

50 The names are grouped by towns or settlements. The name of the head of the 
family is given first, followed by the names of wife and other members. A record is often 
made of these relationships to the head of the family, as: “wife of Jim Woodpecker”; 
“daughter of Jim Woodpecker, died Aug. 1834.” 

51 Figures are always given for this column, though certainly they must be only 
approximations. 

52 This column is used particularly to record family relationships. Sometimes there are 
cross references to another entry, as “See No. 115’; or, “Sister of ............ ’s wife, Nancy.” 
This column does contain considerable miscellaneous information, such as: “A crippled 
man”; “killed himself’; ‘Old Chief, died 1839”; “a blind woman”; “% breed”; “shot 
by accident Jan. 1848.” Most of the entries are brief, but a few are more detailed and 
explanatory, like “Woman killed by falling tree in Tenn. in route to Arkansas, 1848.” So 
unusual was the following item that it did not appear in the ages column: “Upwards of 
100, as is believed.” 
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Betsey, and George. Moreover, the information given by the 
roll is often so general and brief as to make somewhat difficult 
a differentiation among the three or four dozen such entries. 


SILER ROLL OF 1851 


On April 25, 1851, the Secretary of the Interior appointed 
David W. Siler “special agent to collect information to enable 
the Department to execute the law of Congress providing for 
the per capita payment to Cherokees under the Treaty of 1835, 
so far as relates to those Indians east of the Mississippi.’’5* 

In the Commissioner’s letter of instructions Siler was ad- 
vised: “You will be careful to distinguish males and females and 
designate heads of families, noticing whether Indian or white, 
and whether living together as man and wife; specifying the 
number in each family embracing parents and children and all 
others of Cherokee descent. 

“In view of the fact that a large amount of money will be 
distributed on the basis of the census you will take and the one 
to be taken of the Western Cherokees, it is necessary that great 
caution and discrimination be observed in enrolling all who 
claim to be Cherokees, allowing none to be entered as such but 
those justly entitled to be so considered, recording every name 
accurately, and if any have an English name as well as an In- 
dian name give both; in the case of orphans, in addition to their 
own names state those of their guardians or the persons having 
charge of them with their respective localities or places of resi- 
dence. White persons who have intermarried with Cherokees 
since 23d May, 1836, are not to be regarded as Cherokees. 

“To facilitate your operations you will fix upon suitable and 
convenient localities where you will meet the Indians, issue 
notices informing them thereof and the times when they are to 
assemble at the points designated, observing on your own part 
the strictest punctuality in attending to those appointments & 
and on no account, except from causes beyond your control, sub- 
jecting the Indians to disappointment. Should any of them be 
unable to meet you at the times and places specified from sick- 
ness, infirmity, old age, or any visitation of Providence, you 


ta H. Stuart to Siler, April 25, 1851, Indian Division, Record of Letters Sent, 
o. i, . 
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will adopt proper measures to satisfy yourself of their identity 
as Cherokees and enroll them accordingly, accompany your re- 
turns of the census to the Department with a statement of the 
grounds of your decision in all such cases. 

“You are furthermore directed to designate to the Depart- 
ment the places at which it will be most proper and best suit 
the convenience of the Indians to make the disbursement.” 5+ 

Siler at once entered upon his duties. On May 26 he wrote to 
the Commissioner from the Cherokee country, asking if he might 
be furnished with notices of his appointment and a statement 
of the nature of the work of taking the census. They “might 
have a very good effect in removing difficulties which mis- 
chievous persons may endeavor to throw in the way. I could 
have them printed and put up at public places throughout the 
country. I have seen no indications of a disposition on the 
part of the Indians to withhold their names but I am satisfied 
that if your instructions should in the least conflict with the 
wishes of certain designing men that the attempt will be made 
to stop the business of enrolling until a change of policy can be 
produced in some way.’55 

Siler met with some resistance in his enrollment duties. Some- 
thing of that difficulty he explains in this portion of a later let- 
ter: “I think it the better way to prevent frauds that all of 
the inhabitants of a town should be enrolled at the same time, 
and therefore I determined to employ myself at other places 
until these more ignorant Indians of North Carolina shall have 
had a little time to understand the object of my work. By re- 
fusing in this way to enroll part of the inhabitants of a town 
until they all come in I secure the active exertions of the more 
intelligent not only in persuading the ignorant class but in 
making the town prompt in my meetings.”5® 

After he had worked in the field for several weeks other prob- 
lems presented themselves, and Siler wrote for additional in- 
structions, especially with regard to those individuals who had 
both Indian and Negro blood. The Commissioner’s reply was 





54 Lea to Siler, May 24, 1851, OIA Letterbook No. 44, 400-401. Reference in this letter 
to the census of the Western Cherokees is to the Drennen Roll, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Colonel John Drennen who was then superintendent of the Western Cherokees. 
A discussion of this and y- 4 census lists of the Indian Territory Cherokees is not 
within the province of this pa 

55 Siler to Lea, May 26, 1861, OIA Cherokee S-653, 1851. 

56 Jd., June 20, 1851, OIA Cherokee S-663, 1851. 
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that “if they are recognized as Cherokees by their council, you 
will enroll them as such with some special mark.”5? Siler was 
also authorized to employ an interpreter. 

The enrollment was completed in the field on September 17, 
1851, and Siler returned to Washington. A considerable amount 
of clerical work remained to be done, and a month passed before 
Siler was able to submit his final report with the completed 
census. 

The census was copied in an ordinary journal or ledger, size 
8 x 13 inches, recently rebound in canvas. This is apparently 
the original roll, for it bears many evidences of changes and 
corrections. At the head of the first page is the following title: 
“A Statement of the Names of Cherokee Indians residing east 
of the Mississippi River, with a report of the Special Agent to 
take the Census.” The entries are given on a single page (the 
right hand side of the open book) which is divided into six 
columns. Beginning on the left hand side of the page, the 
columns are: Number and names;5® Age; Relationship;5® Sex; 
Blood;®° Remarks.®1 

The last few pages of the roll concern disputed cases, upon 
which various actions were taken by the Indian Office.62 An 
index, later prepared in the Indian Office, accompanies the 
census. 


CHAPMAN ROLL OF 1851 


By acts of Congress of September 30, 1850, and February 27, 
1851, appropriations were made for per capita payments to the 
Eastern Cherokees. On November 20, 1851, Alfred Chapman 
was detailed from his duties in the Indian Office for the purpose 


57 Lea to Siler, August 20, 1851, OIA Letterbook No. 45, 81. 

58It might seem that the census started at Paint Town, Haywood County, North Caro- 
lina, since that is the heading for the first group of entries. The names are grouped by 
families, each family being given a consecutive number. Opposite the last name of each 
family group is the total number of members in that family. In addition, there is a cumu- 
lative numbering of all the names, beginning with number one and continuing to 1,959. 
Following his instructions, Siler frequently listed both English and Cherokee names. 

59 The relationships to the head of the family are given in the usual form. 

60 The letters J[ndian] or W[hite] complete this column. 

61 This column, with only occasional recordings, contains very little information. The 
few entries are nearly all aoa with family relationships or such descriptive observa- 
tions as: “Her husband left her”; “The grandchildren | in this family are illegitimate” ; 
“married to a Catawba”; “lives with her grandmother.” 

62 It was learned rw oly that Siler had not enrolled all of the Eastern Cherokees. These 
Indians, consequently, were then ineligible to share in the per capita payments distributed 
by Alfred Chapman; and, by an Act of Congress of July, 1854, there was made a small addi- 
tional roll of these Cherokees for whom a sum of five thousand dollars had been appro- 
priated. United States Statutes at Large, X, 333. 
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of making these payments. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in his letter of instructions to Chapman, stated, “I 
have requested that a requisition be made on the Treasury in 
your favor for the several sums of $156,167.19 and $41,367.31, 
the former to make the per capita payments per act 27 Feb- 
ruary 1851 and the latter to make similar payments per act 
30 Sept. 1850. . . . Immediately upon receipt of the several 
sums referred to in the foregoing you are directed to proceed 
to such point in North Carolina most suitable in your judgment 
for the purpose, and there commence making the several per 
capita payments in strict accordance with the census roll, cal- 
culating the interest in the smaller appropriation up to the 
day of the payment to each individual Indian, taking his or her 
order or receipt therefor, save in those cases where payment is 
made to the head of a family, in such cases the receipt of such 
“head” will be considered sufficient; and in case of the death of 
any one whose name appears on the census roll you are instruct- 
ed to pay over the per capita due such deceased person to his or 
her heirs, or legal representative, the part or parties receiving 
the same to receipt therefor. Having completed your payments 
in North Carolina, you will proceed to such other points in the 
adjoining states as in your judgment will enable you to make 
the remaining payments with the greatest dispatch.’’*% 

Chapman at once entered upon the discharge of this duty. By 
February 20, 1852, three months later, he was reporting to the 
Commissioner: “Having received out of the Treasury the sum 
of One hundred and ninety seven thousand five hundred and 
thirty four dollars and fifty cents, wherewith to make said per 
capita payments, and having disbursed, as the receipts show, the 
sum of One hundred and ninety three thousand two hundred 
and fifty three dollars and nine cents, there was left in my 
hands the balance of Four thousand two hundred and eighty- 
one dollars and forty one cents; which, on the 29th of January 
1852, I paid into the treasury of the United States at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina.” 4 

The payment list is in the form of a leather and cloth bound 
volume, size 12 x 19 inches, with the roll filling 51 pages. The 


68 Lea to Chapman, November 20, 1851, OIA Letterbook No. 45, 233-5. 
64 Chapman to Lea, February 20, 1852, OIA Cherokee C-44, 1852. 
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pages are divided into the following columns, from left to right: 
Number;*5 Name;66 Amount ;*7 Signature of receipts.68 


The per capita payments were made to Eastern Cherokees 
residing in the states of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. The first payments were made early in December, 
1851; the last in January, 1852. There is an index of the “List 
of Eastern Cherokees paid by Alfred Chapman,” dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1852. A notation appears on the first page: “Ind. 
Afs. Nov. 1, 1901. E. B. Henderson,” which might indicate that 
it was a later copy. The volume, size 8 x 14 inches, is an ordi- 
nary alphabetical ledger. An index has been prepared which 
covers the payment list. 


SWETLAND ROLL OF 1868-9 


By the second section of an act of Congress approved July 27, 
1868, it was provided that the Secretary of the Interior cause 
to be made a new roll or census of the North Carolina or East- 
ern Cherokees.*® In the Commissioner’s letter of instruction, 
S. H. Swetland was told that 


It will be your duty therefore to make a new roll based upon that re- 
ported by Mr. Mullay, of all Cherokees whose names are embraced 
therein who are living at the present time; and also, of the heirs and 
legal representatives of all those who were enrolled by Mr. Mullay and 
entitled to be paid under the act of July 29, 1848, and who have since 


65 This is the individual, chronological numbering. The numbers run from one to 2,134. 

66 These entries are listed first by counties, then by towns. The head of the family is 
listed first, followed by the other members whose relationship to the head is indicated. 
Ages are set opposite each name. The families are grouped by brackets, with red lines 
underscoring the heads, but the groups are not numbered. 

67 Amount of individual payment. 

68 A few of the names are signatures; but most of them are written in, perhaps by the 
enrolling agent, and signed by the Cherokees with their marks. Surprisingly, no signatures 
were found copied in the Sequoyah Cherokee script. 

69 On October 30, 1866, the Secretary of the Treasury appointed Dr. R. J. Powell as 
special agent “‘to proceed to North Carolina and there to investigate and report upon the 
condition of certain Indians of the Cherokee Nation . .. with special reference to their 
loyalty or disloyalty to the United States now and during the late rebellion and report 
upon the accounts of J. W. Terrell, the last agent of Treasury, charged with the payment 
of the interest on the annuity set apart for said Indians . . . who at the breaking out of 
the last war had in hand, as appears on the book of the Department, the amount of 
$21,134.96, and report whether the same can be collected.”” (Treasury Department, Letters 
Sent: Special Agents, 1866-1867, p. 84). Powell entered upon his work; the following 
January, upon his return to Washington, he submitted to the Secretary a list of the 
Cherokees. Among the Indian Office records is a volume, the first twenty-one pages of 
which are missing, that gives indication of being Powell’s roll. It appears to be in- 
complete; certainly, the volume gives little information except the names of the Indians; 
and it is doubtful if all the Cherokees were enrolled in so short a time. But it might 
serve as a possible check on the other rolls. On the roll are columns that would indicate 
that Powell prepared it for use in the payment of the annual installment of interest funds 
due the Cherokees; but the payment was, by an act of Congress of July 27, 1868, later 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior. In that act there were provisions for a new 
census of the Eastern Cherokees; and, upon that basis, the Swetland Roll was made, 
which obviated the Powell list. United States Statutes at Large, XV, 228. 
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deceased. These and no other persons will be included in the roll you 
shall make under these instructions, and you will so arrange it as to 
exhibit all members of a family under the name of the head of the fam- 
ily, giving clearly the name of each individual, and stating their sex, 
age, and relationship, as also their place of residence; and in cases of 
the heirs and legal representatives of the deceased Cherokees referred 
to, you will take care to state with certainty and precision who was the 
ancestor in each case, and as nearly as can be ascertained, when and 
where such ancestor died. 

It would be well for you to give public notice in due time preceding 
your arrival in their country, at such points as may be deemed proper, 
of the object of your mission, so that the parties interested may be 
informed when and where to meet you, or to communicate to you 
such testimony and facts as may be thought to establish their right to 
be enrolled. In addition to this duty, you are also instructed to take 
a separate census of all the Eastern Cherokees whether living in North 
Carolina or the adjoining States, the object being to put the Depart- 
ment in possession of information as to their number, names, and places 
of residence, and it is desired that in taking the Census, you at the 
same time ascertain as far as may be practicable, and embrace therein, 
in a tabular form, statistics as to their wealth in property, products 
of farming or industrial pursuits, quantity of land cultivated, and 


horses, cattle &c. owned, as showing their general condition, and means 
of support.7° 


Swetland reported for duty late in the summer of 1868. Un- 
til the following January 9 he was engaged in the work. In 
his report submitting the completed census, Swetland stated: 
“To carry out my instructions requiring the census herewith 
transmitted and also a census showing the entire number of 
Cherokees east of the Mississippi and their possessions, products 
and general condition and means of support, required me to 
visit the states of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee, and to travel over twenty-two hundred miles, 
four hundred of which had to be made on horseback. 

“The larger settlements are in Jackson and Cherokee counties, 
North Carolina, and some smaller ones in other communities and 
various points in other states. Your address to said Cherokees 
was read to each gathering of said people and was received 


with an evident satisfaction although but a few of them seemed 
inclined to favor removal west. 


70 The commissioner’s letter, under date of November 10, 1868, appears in OIA Letter- 
book No. 88, 249-251. 
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“They are pleased to be again wards of the government and 
evidently desire to obey her requests, while they confidently 
look to her as their guardian to aid them in the security and 
early settlement of all their national and private claims as guar- 
anteed to them by Treaty and Justice. ... 

“The Qualla settlement contains over eight hundred Chero- 
kees, who are fullbloods. The people in the settlement have all 
the lands that can in any way benefit them, if the titles are se- 
cured, and it is the best land in that part of the country. Their 
improvements are mainly made by themselves and are of fair 
character. They have a good church and maintain a school 
with two teachers who teach both languages. They were made 
very poor during the war by the armies and army thieves, but 
are regaining stock and farming utensils. Considering their 
opportunities they compare in comforts, morals and civiliza- 
tion favorably with the white community. 

“The Sand Town settlement is small, and but few of them land 
owners, but those few have titles. Most of this settlement con- 
template moving to Cheoah. In Cheoah, or within the moun- 
tain range surrounding it there are nearly 400, mostly fullblood. 
They are all farmers and many of them own land, where not 
cheated by the whites. They have either titles or bonds for 
deeds which is, in most cases, fully paid for. Here they main- 
tain a school most of the time and have regular worship on 
Sabbath. ... There were only about five hundred who came in 
at Murphy, many of whom are partly or largely of white blood, 
and only a portion of which are included in the accompanying 
Roll. These are scattered and only a few of the full-bloods own 
lands. .. .”71 

Swetland’s report is quite detailed. This document is by far 
the most revealing of all the reports of these special agents ap- 
pointed from time to time to take the census of the Eastern 
Cherokees. The difficulties attending the taking of the census 
were several. This statement, taken from the same report of 
Swetland, seems significant: “Being again wards of the govern- 
ment and having received many wrongs at the hands of the 
whites, and looking upon the Agent as a source of wisdom and 





718. H. Swetland’s report, itself undated by the author, bears a stamp of having been 


received in the Indian Office on February 1, 1869. It is in the file of incoming cor- 
respondence and reports, OIA Cherokees S-44, 1869. 
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protection far beyond his knowledge or power, they consumed 
much time in submitting titles for examination, stating griev- 
ances, &c., and making their requests that the government 
should take some course to secure to them titles when they are 
due, and regain their lands when paid for and lost by fraud.”72 

Swetland spoke of the Eastern Cherokees themselves in the 
following terms: “As a people they are civil, kind, truthful and 
honest, and evidently desirous of education and Christian cul- 
ture. Most of the women can sew, knit, spin and weave, and 
many of the men have some mechanical trade. Their crops are 
not entirely sufficient for support for want of horses and plows, 
and yet most every family raised something and many quite 
large crops, and have some good stock. They use the same class 
of family implements as the whites which is of an antiquated 
order.”’73 

It will be noted that the roll was taken only a few years 
after the close of the War between the States. This incident 
is recorded by Swetland in his report to the Commissioner: 
“At this settlement (at Cheoah) they raised the United States 
Flag in honor of the Government I represented, and the white 
citizens of the vicinity on the second night took it down, tore it 
up, and left a note on my table in the Cherokee School House, 
declaring that ‘no such damned flag should wave in that part of 
the Country. Anyone that wanted to revenge it could get a full 
load.’ This is the only act of disloyalty or hostility I found and 
belongs to a few ignorant and bad men, respected by none of an 
intellectual class of people.’’?+ 

On May 24, 1869, Swetland submitted the completed census 
to the Commissioner.75 The census itself is in the form of a 
book, 18 x 24 inches in leather and cloth binding. The roll fills 
88 unnumbered pages. This is not a specially printed volume, 
but rather a miscellaneous note or journal book, so ruled to 
fit the requirements of this roll. There is no title page, but at 
the head of the first page of entries appears this notation: 
General Census as per instructions of Indian Dept. of all Chero- 
kees residing east of the Mississippi River. Each page, be- 





72 Ibid. 
73 Ibid. 
74 Ibid. 
7 Swetland to N. G. Taylor, May 24, 1869, OIA Cherokee S-102, 1869. 
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ginning at the left hand side and going right, is divided into 
columns headed as follows: Families;76 Numbers;77 Names;78 
Ages;79 Sex; Indian;89 Breed;81 Estate;82 Horses,83 Mules, 
Cows, Oxen, Cattle; Hogs; Sheep; Wheat, Corn; Oats;84 Rye; 
Read and Write;85 Parents, living or dead, and other remarks.86 

There is an index to the Swetland Roll. 

After the completion of the general census of the Cherokee 
Band, Swetland was ready to make the per capita payments to 
the Indians. On June 22, 1869, he wrote from Raleigh, 
North Carolina, that he dared not proceed nearer the moun- 
tainous Indian Country for he had been advised that “it 
was wholly unsafe to attempt to carry money across the moun- 
tains ... [their] being infested with remaining bushwhackers 
from the army.’’87 He asked for a guard of at least five soldiers. 
Later, in early July, Swetland reported from Morganton, North 
Carolina, the arrival of the guards and that they were ready 
to depart for Asheville.8* The payments were made with no 
apparent difficulty. 


A roll of payment of interest due upon the per capita fund 
of $53.33 authorized by the fourth section of an act of Congress 
approved July 29, 1848 was made. concluded and filed, Feb- 


76 Family groups are numbered consecutively in this column. 

77 This is the consecutive numbering of the individual Cherokee enrollees. 

78 As in the previous rolls, the names are listed by family groups, the heads of families 
listed first and followed by the names of the wife and children. Also, as in other rolls, 
the family relationships are indicated; but this roll is unlike the others in that two re- 
lated families are frequently grouped together and listed as one. There is a predomi- 
mance of Cherokee names, though there are many English forms. English translations 
appear in parenthesis opposite a few Cherokee names. 

79 Figures are listed for nearly every entry. 

80 The word “yes” indicates that the enrollees were Indians. 

81 Such fractions as 4%, %, % are noted in this column. 

82 This column is divided into two sections, Imp[roved) and Unimp[roved]. In these 
files appear such figures as 15, 20, 50, 55, 65, 75, which apparently indicate acreage. 
Sometimes these figures are written across both columns which would seem to indicate that 
the land was both improved and unimproved. There are also notations, such as ‘Thomas 
land,” “Bought land of Thomas & Paid $210.00 & was driven off.” 

83 The following columns contain figures only; and, of course, it is left to the reader to 
supply the appropriate word, head or bushel. 

84 After the first page this column is combined with the following one, and the appro- 
priate word is entered before the figure. 

85 The words yes and no are the only entries in this column. 

86 A wealth of information is contained in this portion of the roll. This is a ‘“‘miscel- 
laneous notations’? column, with a predominance of entries concerning family relationships, 
of which the following are examples: “Lived in Georgia in 1836. Parents dead 20 years’’; 
“son of Will on 1836 Roll, died in ’68”; “Baptist preacher & son of .................... , on M. 
Roll.” Opposite two sisters’ names appears: “Unmarried & live together.” Many of the 
entries concern the residence of the enrollees: “always lived in Settlement’; “lives with 
aunt”; “in Qualla Settlement.” Some of the entries describe the occupation of the Chero- 
kee, as: “a good shoemaker”; “A No. 1 Blacksmith”; “Fine weavers & follow it.” And a 
few entries are strictly odd bits of information: “nearly blind from Fed’l service”; 
“married his wife in Western Cherokee Nation”; “25 apple trees’; “lives home with her 
father, has sued for divorce.” Perhaps the most complimentary statement of all, some- 
what reminiscent of Abou Ben Adam, was made of Tar-qua-tih: “‘one of the best men.” 

87 Swetland to E. L. Parker, June 22, 1869, OIA Cherokee S-225, 1869. 

88 Swetland to Parker, July 9, 1869. OIA Cherokee S-252, 1869. 
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ruary 1, 1869.8° It is similar to the Chapman list, and is in the 
form of a bound volume size 19 x 23 inches, and containing 
some 55 pages. It is not a specially printed form; but an ordi- 
nary blank book ruled to meet the needs of the roll. On the 
back is a printed title reading (Copy) Eastern Cherokee Census 
Roll. 1868-69—Swetland—From 2d Auditor, 1881. The ma- 
terial appears on only one side of the page, which is divided 
into the following columns: Number;®° Names of Heads of Fam- 
ilies and Individual members of families upon the roll taken by 
Swetland, Special Agent &c.; Statement as to whether they were 
enrolled by John C. Mullay; Remarks on Mr. Swetland’s Roll; 
Amount of Interest on the per capita of $53.33 due from July 
29th, 1859 to July 29, 1869. Ten years; We the undersigned ac- 
knowledge receipt from ................-......---000---0-+0---- , Pay Agent, the 
Amount of Interest due and set opposite our names & signa- 
tures;®! Witness to the payments; Remarks by the Pay Agent 
and Indian Office. As can be seen, this is purely a financial 


record, but should serve excellently as a check on the main Swet- 
land roll. 


HESTER ROLL OF 1884 


It was not until 1882 that Congress caused another census 
to be made of the Eastern Band of Cherokees. In the second 
and third paragraphs of a provision for miscellaneous purposes 
in the act making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses 
of the government, eight hundred dollars were appropriated to 
take the census.®2 Under appointment from Secretary of the 
Interior Teller, dated September 26, 1882, Joseph G. Hester en- 
tered upon the work.®? His instructions came from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who advised Hester on October 12, 
1882, as follows: “To assist you in your duty I have caused 
copies to be made of four previous rolls of these Indians, viz: 
of that made by John C. Mullay in 1848, that by D. W. Siler in 
1851, that by S. H. Swetland in 1868, and that by Alfred Chap- 





89 United States Statutes at Large, IX, 264. 

90 The information supplied in these columns is of substantially the same character as 
that furnished by the regular Swetland roll. 

91 The names are written in; few of them, indeed, were signatures of the Cherokees. 

92 United States Statutes at Large, XXII, 328. oe 

93 Mention of the date of that appointment appears in a letter of Commissioner Price 
to the Secretary of the Interior, January 24, 1884, OIA Report Book No. 47, p. 152-8. 
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man in 1852. While the last three may be of some assistance 
the first, that made by Mullay, will be your main guide as to 
who are entitled to be enrolled by you, as their names should 
appear on that Roll, if they were alive when it was taken; and 
all born since should be able to refer to their ancestors thereon, 
unless they have since become members by adoption. In the 
latter case the three last rolls will be useful as on some of them 
the names of those whose claims to be Cherokees by adoption 
were allowed previous to the taking of the last Census, if there 
are any, such should appear. 

“In like manner, the names of all born since the Mullay Cen- 
sus, and previous to the last Swetland should appear on at least 
one of the rolls subsequent to the Mullay Roll. All names which 
appear on these rolls must be accounted for either by entry on 
the new Roll; note on the old of their having died or that their 
whereabouts are unknown to you or to any of the Indians, and 
that you are unable to discover it. 

“In reference to any who may claim a right to be enrolled 
through adoption since the last or Swetland Roll, you will be 
guided by the custom which may belong to the tribe, taking 
great care however that each one who presents himself fur- 
nishes positive proof that he is a member of the North Carolina 
or Eastern Cherokees, either by birth or adoption, and is so 
considered and acknowledged to be by the Tribe, before en- 
rolling them.’ 4 

The work of taking the census Hester found expensive; and 
by late December, 1882, he wrote the Commissioner for an ad- 
ditional six hundred dollars, which request in turn was trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior. Congress was requested 
to make an additional appropriation.95 The work of enrolling 
the names of the Cherokee Indians east of the Mississippi con- 
tinued. It was late in 1883 before Hester had completed the field 
work. In his letter transmitting the census, he stated that “the 
entire roll was read to a council of the most intelligent men of 
the tribe and fully approved by them.” ®® His roll, he stated in his 
letter, contained the names of 2,956 persons, members of the 





94 Hiram Price to J. G. Hester, October 12, 1882, OIA Letterbook No. 179, 118-120. 


Pe? ae to the Secretary of the Interior, December 29, 1882, OIA Report Book No. 44, 


96 Hester to Price, November 26, 1883, OIA Letters Received, Land, 21642/1883. 
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Eastern Band of Cherokees, residing in different states as 
follows: 


1881 in North Carolina 8 in New Jersey 
758 in Georgia 5 in Virginia 
213 in Tennessee 1 in Illinois 

71 in Alabama 3 in Kansas®7 
3 in South Carolina 1 in Colorado 
11 in Kentucky 1 in California 


The completed roll was then sent for approval to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, with the following statement by the Com- 
missioner: “I believe it to be as correct and complete a list of 
the Cherokee Indians residing east of the Mississippi at this 
time as can be obtained and of those who, though not there at 
present, may properly claim their residence there.”®* Hester 
seems to have made a profound impression on the Cherokee 
people.®® A few months after he had been in the field, the prin- 
cipal chief of the band wrote of Hester in the following terms: 
“For myself and the eastern band of Cherokees permit [me] to 
thank you for sending to us an agent to take the census, in the 
person of J. G. Hester. His example among my people has 
been good, every Indian who has met him speaks of him in 
praise both on account of his words of kindness and acts of 
justice. I have been personally [acquainted] with him as In- 
terpreter and witnessed his painstaking effort to make an ac- 
curate roll and from what I have seen I am sure a better man 
for the work could not have been selected. The difficulties at- 
tending the making of a correct roll of my people can somewhat 


97 Agent Hester’s justification for enrolling these persons residing west of the Mississippi 
is stated by Commissioner Price in his letter of transmittal to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, January 24, 1884: “having verified their descent from members of the Eastern 
tribe whose names appear on the previous rolls and upon his having ascertained from 
good authority that they had never severed their connection with those in North Carolina, 


nor affiliated with the Nation West.” This letter may be found in OIA Report Book No. 
47, 152-158. 
oe The 


99On February 26, 1884, after the termination of his work and his resignation from 
the Indian Service, Hester entered into an agreement with the principal chief and 
other representatives of the Eastern Cherokees, “whereby for the consideration of $1,400. 
payable out of any moneys which may be recovered in a suit now pending in the U. S. 
Court of Claims . . . or out of any moneys appropriated by Congress for the said North 
Carolina or Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians’ Hester agreed “1) to write a historical 
sketch of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, 2) to translate into English a vocabulary, 3) to 
translate into English a constitution of the Eastern Band of Cherokees.”” The Commis- 
sioner responded with the following statement that “‘as its tendency is towards the fur- 
ther civilization of these Indians and the promotion of the use of the English language 
amongst them, I have approved and respectfully bmit the same for the action of the 
Department.” The secretary of the Interior gave his approval on March 1, 1884; but no 
further reference to the agreement is found in the files. See Price to the Secretary of the 
Interior, February 29, 1884, OIA Report Book No. 47, 497-8; H. M. Teller to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, March 1, 1884, Indian Division, Record of Letters Sent, No. 
34, 421. 
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be appreciated when we consider the remote and scattered 
localities of their residence from the railroad and from each 
other in a mountainous country. My people reside in four 
different states, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, and can only be reached by private conveyance. An- 
other difficulty is presented in the fact that we have been for a 
long time living in the midst of and surrounded by two other 
races of people with whom there has been more or less inter- 
marriage and cohabitation producing a result which makes it 
very difficult to trace the Indian blood.”1°° 

The census itself is in the form of a bound volume, size 
18 x 27 inches. It is in leather-cloth binding; most of the pages 
are secure, but a few are completely torn loose. This is a 
printed blank, made especially for the purposes of this census. 
The information is given on one side of the page only, the 
roll filling some eighty-eight pages. At the top of each page is 
printed this heading: “Census List of the Cherokee Indians 
residing East of the Mississippi River, in compliance with an 
act making appropriation for the Sundry Civil Expenses of the 
Government, approved August 7, 1882.” Each page is divided 
into the following columns descriptively entitled: Hester Roll, 
1884;101 Previous Rolls;102 Spelling of names as they appear on 
previous rolls, and those born since last enrollment;193 Rela- 
tionship to head of family;104 Sex;105 Age; Names of Ancestor 
on previous rolls;106 Relationship to ancestor;197 Present Place 
of Residence ;198 Remarks.109 


100 Principal Chief N. J. Smith to Price, December 13, 1882, OIA Letters Received, Ac- 
counts, 23277 /1882. 

101 This column is for the chronological numbering of each Cherokee. 

102 Space is provided under this heading for the numbers of the enrollees on the previous 
rolls, that of Mullay, 1848; Siler Roll, 1851; Chapman Roll, 1852; Swetland Roll, 1869. 

103 This column is divided into spaces for the Indian name and for the English name. 

104 As in previous rolls, the head of the family is listed first, followed by the wife and 
other members. 

105In the case of indeterminable Cherokee names, the letters M and F found in this 
column are significant. 

106 Not all of these spaces are filled in, of course. A sample entry is: “John Smith 
MR [Mullay Roll) 1049.” 

107 The relationship to an ancestor, if one was indicated in the preceding column, is 
generally shown by the letters S or D. 

108 An attempt was made to enroll the Cherokees by settlements. And, frequently 
throughout the census will appear a notation such as: “Persons named on this sheet ‘et seq’ 
reside within the Qualla Boundary, situate in Jackson and Swain Counties, whose post 
office address is Cherokee, Swain County, N. C.”” The name of the settlement, of course, 
changed with each group of entries. 

109 As with other rolls, this column is rich in miscellaneous information about the Chero- 
kees. A. great portion of the entries deal with family relationships, such as, “‘widow of 

Set “separated wife Sees os “the father of these children was a Cherokee” 

“twin ‘sister ae ’; “G-son of Little John.’”” Some of the entries refer to residence 

of enrollees, or their dates of birth. Some entries list the occupation and profession of the 
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A letter of transmittal from Hester to the Commissioner, 
January 5, 1884, is copied in the first few pages of the roll. A 
letter of certification, dated January 22, 1884, appears at the 
end of the census; the approval of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and of the Secretary of the Interior is affixed at the foot 
of that page. Several supplemental papers are affixed to the 
roll, including a list of some 37 families whose claims to citi- 
zenship were rejected, a list of forty-seven persons enrolled on 


earlier rolls, who could not be found. There is an index to the 
Hester Roll. 


CHURCHILL ROLL OF 1907 


By deed, dated October 4, 1907, the Business Council of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians in North Carolina sold two 
tracts of land situated in Swain County, containing 35,000 acres 
for the consideration of seven dollars per acre, aggregating 
$245,000. The sale was approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior; and Superintendent Harris, in charge of the Eastern 
Cherokee school, began at once to prepare a census roll of the 
North Carolina Cherokees for the per capita distribution of the 
money derived from that sale.11° 

On June 24, 1907, Superintendent Harris called the attention 
of the Indian Office to the difficulty he was encountering in pre- 
paring the census.111 He reported that the Indian council had 
decided to reject the claims of all persons for enrollment who 
had moved into the state of North Carolina since 1874. In re- 
sponse to Harris’s request for advice and instructions on this 
point, he was directed to prepare two rolls—one showing the 
names of all East Cherokees whom the council was willing to 
enroll; the other showing the names of all those persons whom 


claim the right to be enrolled but who have moved into the 
state since 1874.112 





Cherokee, as “school teacher”; “preacher”; “blacksmith’’; “interpreter.” And a good 
many are purely miscellaneous, as: “demented”; “twins”; “This woman died soon after en- 
rollment”’; “In penitentiary at Raleigh for three years from Dec. 3d, 1882”; “Half African, 
Mother was Cherokee’; “‘Age on M. error, 80 should be 20.” 


‘ M. Surprisingly enough, there 
were ten notations stating “at Trinity College.” 


110 Thomas Ryan, Acting Secretary of the Interior, to Frank C. Churchill, October 11, 
1907. Department of the Interior, Secretary’s Files: Indian and Land Inspectors, File No. 
25-3, pt. 1. 

111 Ibid. 

112 Ibid. 
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Again, under date of September 23, 1907, the Superinten- 
dent reported that but little progress had been made in making 
up the roll of Eastern Cherokees and that there was poor pros- 
pect of its being in shape for use in making the per capita pay- 
ment to the Indians. Harris complained of his heavy duties 
and stated that it would take not less than three months’ steady 
work to make up the roll. He urged the Department to send 
some one to North Carolina especially for that purpose.11° 

In response to that recommendation the Secretary of the In- 
terior directed Frank C. Churchill “to enter upon the work of 
making an authentic roll of the Eastern Band of Cherokees. If, 
by reason of the conditions mentioned in the Superintendent’s 
reports above referred to, you find it impracticable to complete 
a single roll which shall contain the names of all the Indians 
who, in your judgment, are fairly entitled to share in the lands 
and funds of the Eastern Cherokees, you will prepare and sub- 
mit for the consideration of the department two rolls in accord- 
ance with the instructions to the Superintendent as herein 
indicated.” 114 

On the 24th of October, 1907, Churchill had arrived at Chero- 
kee, North Carolina, and had begun the work of preparing the 
census.!15 The work progressed; and early in February, 1908, 
Churchill secured from the Secretary of the Interior permission 
to purchase three books to be used in the preparation of the cen- 
sus. “When a final Census Roll is adopted, the Indian Office 
should have the original, and the Band should have a copy .. . 
and I respectfully recommend a third book like the other two, 
excepting in less expensive binding, be furnished me in which to 
submit my report, the last named book to serve as a Memoran- 
dum Roll, pending any controversies that may arise.”116 

On April 22, 1908, at the suggestion of Inspector Churchill, 
Principal Chief John Goins convened the council, to which was 
read the completed roll. This roll was accepted by the Indians; 
and was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior on May 20, 


113 Ibid. 

114 Ibid. 

115 Churchill to Ryan, May 20, 1908, Department of the Interior, Secretary’s Files: 
Cherokee School, Enrollment, Memorandum 5-59 from File No. 5-1, pt. 1. 

116 A publishing firm in Asheville, North Carolina, furnished the three books at a cost 
of twenty-four dollars to the Department. 
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1908, with the following statement: “The Chief and numerous 
members of the Band submitted very earnest requests that I 
make it known to the Department that they are very much in 
need of money. They neither ask nor expect that all that is 
now due them from the sale of their lands be distributed at this 
time, but say a few dollars paid to each person now would be 
of almost inestimable benefit to them, particularly to the old 
and infirm. 

“TI desire to add that these Cherokees may be safely classed 
as good people. They are poor, their land is poor, and many of 
the Indians are old, some are blind and otherwise incapacitated 
from earning a living. Indeed, there are few opportunities in 
that part of North Carolina where they live for them to earn 
money, and they are obliged to depend upon their sterile little 
farms.”’117 

The census itself is in the form of a cloth-bound volume 
size 18 x 23 inches. Preceding the actual census list is a let- 
ter of transmittal from Churchill, giving a detail account 
of the action taken by the Cherokee council upon the roll. Two 
photographs of members of the council and committee who 
passed approval upon the roll appear in the front of the volume. 
At the head of each page of the census list is the following 
printed heading: “Census Roll of the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians of North Carolina, 1908.” Each page is divided into 
the following columns: Marginal Reference;118 Churchill 
Roll;119 Council Roll;120 Hester Roll;121 Indian Name;122 Rela- 
tionship to Head of Family ;123 Sex;124 Age;125 Degree of Indian 


117 Churchill to the Secretary of the Interior, May 20, 1908, OIA Cherokee School: 
034-47148 /1909. 


. Apparently used by the inspector and the copyists for clerical checking purposes, 
only. 

119 The consecutive numbering of the Cherokees on this roll. 

120 The reference here is to the “list of names which are deemed proper for enrollment 
as members of this Band of Indians,” prepared by a committee of the Council of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokees, and known as the “Harris, Blythe & French Census Roll, 
1907.” 


121 Space is provided for the enrollment number of the Cherokee on the Hester Roll, if 
he was enrolled at that time. 

122 There is a predominance of English names over Cherokee forms, which is odd in com- 
parison with the earlier census lists. 

123 The customary identifying words appear in this column, and some of them are not 
so fitting; for example, what relationship to the head of the family could be deduced from 
the two notations appearing in the column: “idiotic”; “‘feebleminded” ! 

124 The indication is simply M or F. 


125 The ages of infants is indicated in fractions of a year, thus: 3-12, 6-12, and so 
forth. 
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Blood;126 Parents’ No. on this Roll;127 Present Residence ;128 
Remarks.129 

The completed census was accepted by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and by him referred to the Secretary of the 
Interior who gave his approval on August 17, 1908.13° No index 
to the Churchill roll was prepared. 


GUION MILLER AND LATER ROLLS 


Congress by an act of June 30, 1906,13! appropriated over 
one million dollars, with interest thereon, to pay the judgment 
rendered by the Court of Claims on May 18, 1905, in the case 
of The Cherokee Nation vs. The United States.132 Guion Miller 
was appointed by the court as a special commissioner for the 
purpose of making a distribution of that fund. 

Miller, in his report to the Court of Claims filed on May 28, 
1909, stated that 45,857 separate applications were received, 
which represented a total of about 90,000 Cherokees. Of these 
he enrolled 30,254 as being entitled to share in the fund, 3,203 
of these residing east of the Mississippi River and 27,051 living 
in the West, for the most part in newly-formed state of Okla- 
homa. The records of this enrollment, which form a part of the 
records of the Court of Claims, now in The National Archives, 
are somewhat more bulky than the previous Cherokee rolls. The 
files of applications are arranged according to a serial or ap- 
plication number. The application form gives detailed geneal- 
ogical information on the applicant, tracing his ancestry back to 
the roll of 1835, and often includes additional or substantiating 
documents. There is an alphabetical index of applicants. Re- 


126 The following fractions give an idea of the entries of this column; 1-8; 3-8; 5-8; 
1-4, 3-4; 4-4; 1-16; 7-16, 9-11; 13-16; 15-16; 1-2, and so forth. Question marks appear 
after some of these entries. 

127 This column is divided into a space for the numbers of the father and for the mother. 
For many of the cases this is unnecessary, for the names of the parents appear often di- 
rectly above them; but for some of the older enrollees whose parents were not living with 
them, this additional information could be a time-saver and aid in tracing family re- 
lationships. 

128 There was not the grouping of names by towns or other settlements, as with some 
of the other rolls. Rather, the plan seems to have been to follow the Council Roll, which 
did not list the members strictly by towns. Some of the entries are in pencil; interroga- 
tion marks follow the names of some post offices, and the word “unknown” appears on 
some. 

129 The word miscellaneous best describes these entries, which vary from notations of 
family relationships, places of residence, occupations, and places of employment to dates of 
death, per quantum of Indian blood, references to intermarriage with Negroes, and marital 
status. 

130 From the letter attached at the end of the census. 

131 United States Statutes at Large, XXXIV, 664. 

132 Court of Claims Reports, XL, 252-448. 
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port books give the action taken upon each case. Accompany- 
ing these files are additional records, including testimony taken 
on individual Cherokee cases, receipts for Treasury warrants, 
and a miscellaneous file of exceptions. 

Miller, in certifying the Cherokees, depended considerably 
upon the previous census rolls, copies of which were prepared 
for his use and are now filed with the other records in the Court 
of Claims. The roll itself, it should be stated, is in printed 
form. The roll is separated into two groups, those residing 
east of the Mississippi and those living in the West. A supple- 
mental roll of January 5, 1910, accompanies the main enroll- 
ment. 

The Churchill census of 1908 scarcely had been completed and 
approved by the Department, and the tremendous work con- 
nected with the Guion Miller payment had not been terminated, 
before the Office of Indian Affairs was besieged with applica- 
tions for adjustments of Eastern Cherokee enrollment questions. 
For the most part, those appeals were of a few individual fami- 
lies and, as such, did not affect the great membership of the 
band or its enrollment lists. Under instructions from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of November 18, 1910, Charles L. Davis 
was directed to “take up the work of investigating and report- 
ing upon all challenged applications and any new applications 
for enrollment that might be submitted.” Three years later, on 
August 29, 1913, O. M. McPherson was appointed special agent 
by order of the Assistant Secretary of the Interior to make in- 
vestigations of a similar nature.133 The reports submitted by 
these men concerned only a few Cherokee families. And, though 
in the case’ of the Davis investigation an entirely new roll was 
made, a further discussion of these findings is not deemed 
necessary.!°4 The changes were a few individual ones, not of 
great importance to the whole tribal membership; and, since 
they were made so soon after a legal census provided for by 
act of Congress, their historical value among the other census 
and enrollment lists of the band is relatively small. 


1383 The report of special agent McPherson, received in the Indian Office on May 8, 
1914, is part 3-C of OIA Cherokee School: 034-47148 /1909. 

134 The roll prepared by Davis, which is described in several communications from the 
Commissioner to the enrolling commission later headed by Baker, contained 2,115 names. 
The roll, which is recorded as having received Departmental approval on April 29, 1913, 
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Agitation for another census of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kees did not become strong until 1924. But on June 4 of that 
year, in an “Act Providing for the Final Disposition of the 
Affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North Caro- 
lina,” Congress provided for the taking of a new roll of the 
members of the band.!35 The census was to show the name, 
age, sex, and degree of Cherokee Indian blood. The “said roll 
when approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall be final 
and conclusive as to the membership of the band,” except for 
clerical changes relating to the name of such members or to 
sex designations which might be made at any time. 

Under a letter of November 3, 1925 James E. Henderson, 
superintendent of the Eastern Band, and A. W. Simington, spe- 
cial allotting agent, were designated by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs as a committee for the purpose of making the 
roll.136 They were instructed to enroll only those members of 
the tribe that were alive on June 4, 1924. In conjunction with 
the members of the tribal council, from the prior rolls and other 
available records at the agency, the commissioners were directed 
first to prepare a list or tentative roll containing the names of 
those members of the tribe about whose right to membership 
no controversies appeared or existed. In the more doubtful 
cases the applicants were urged to present written evidence by 
affidavit or otherwise and, later, to present their claim in person 
or through an attorney. To the end that the preparation of the 
final roll should not be unduly delayed, March 1, 1926 (later 
extended fifteen days) was taken as the last day upon which 
applications were to be considered. The necessary application 
forms and other blanks were submitted to the committee and 
the work was begun. The membership of the commission under- 
went changes during the next few months; upon the resigna- 
tion of Superintendent Henderson on May 8, 1928, the work 
of enrolling the Cherokees was placed directly under Fred A. 
Baker, who completed the work and for whom the roll is named. 





does not appear among the records of the Office of Indian Affairs now in The National 


Archives. 
135 United States Statutes at Large, XLIII, 376. 


136 This letter, bearing the file number L-C 93679-24, is in a folder with other miscel- 
laneous Baker census records. 
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The completed roll, which was approved by the Department 
on January 26, 1931, contained the names of 3,146 Cherokees. 
The records making up the census are quite bulky, and include 
3,833 cases. Each case includes an application blank, on which 
is given the name, and past and present places of residence of 
the applicant; information concerning the applicant’s ances- 
tors, and his enrollment numbers on previous Cherokee rolls. 
Attached to the applications are affidavits, form letters stating 
that the applications have been recommended for enrollment; 
or form letters listing the appropriate reason for rejection. 
Frequently, a letter recording an appeal for a re-examination of 
the case accompanies the rejection. Often, in those rejected 
cases, additional documents intended to identify the applicant 
as a Cherokee are attached. Notations appear on these appli- 
cations of the action taken. 

There is a numerical list of the applications; and an index 
of ancestors and witnesses. The contested and appealed cases 
are indexed. Folders of briefs of counsel accompany files of 
correspondence with the applications, which contain both origi- 
nal incoming letters from the Cherokees and the carbon copies 
of the replies of the commission. There exists, too, a small file 
of those who failed to furnish applications but whose cases 
came to the attention of the commission and were properly 
considered.137 

The census itself, which is based on these records and which 
is a list of the cases accepted for enrollment, is in a bound vol- 
ume on a specially printed form. Each page is headed: Final 
Roll of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North Caro- 
lina; under the Act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 376). Each page 
is divided into the following columns: Marginal Reference ;138 
Final Roll No. ;139 Churchill Roll No.;14° Hester Roll No.; Fami- 
ily name;141 First Name; Relationship to Head of Family;142 


187 These records are among the Indian Office files now in The National Archives. The 
roll itself is still on file in the Indian Office. 


138 A column used for clerical notations in checking the names. 

1389 The consecutive numbering of the names. 

140In this and the next column are listed the numbers of the Cherokees on the earlier 
rolls. 

141 The names are listed alphabetically; so, of course, there is no need of an index to 
the roll. 


142 The usual family relationships are noted; and, occasionally, such other terms as: 
divorced; widow; single; 8rd wife. 
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Sex; Age, 1920; Date born;143 Degree of Cherokee blood;144 
Degree of Other Indian Blood;145 Remarks.146 

The Fred A. Baker Roll was prepared with the view of its 
constituting the final roll of the band. There have been, how- 
ever, other census lists of the Eastern Cherokees. In fact, almost 
annually since 1908, as one of the general requirements of the 
Indian Office, census lists of the Eastern Cherokees have been 
prepared under the supervision of their agent. The first of these 
agency rolls was prepared in 1909 by Superintendent Frank 
Kyselka. A specially printed form, supplied by the Indian Office 
and used by virtually all the Indian agencies, was followed in 
the preparation of the Cherokee census. It contained the fol- 
lowing columns: Number; ‘Indian Name; English Name; Sez; 
Relations; Age. 

This series of manuscript census lists for the Eastern Chero- 
kees for the years 1909 to date is fairly complete. The form 
has varied slightly from time to time; recent ones have been 
much enlarged. The 1929 form contained, in addition to the 
aforementioned columns, spaces for allotment, annuity or iden- 
tification number; date of birth: degree of Indian blood; marital 
condition; and the 1931 form was enlarged still further to in- 
clude information on the residence and jurisdiction where en- 
rolled. Some of the lists contain recapitulations of the census, 
showing the numbers of able-bodied, of mentally or physically 
deficient, of full bloods, mixed bloods, and other interesting totals. 
As sources of information on more recent conditions among the 
Eastern Cherokees these census lists from 1909 to the present 
year are of significance; certainly, they are invaluable as tribal 
membership lists. 

The comment on the more recent departmental census rolls 
raises the question of the relative value of the other and older 
census lists. Culturally, the rolls might be of interest to the 
Cherokees; and for the same reason they should be of interest 
to the historian. Several of the older rolls, as has been seen, 
give detailed statistical information on the number of livestock, 





143 The Miller and Baker rolls are the only ones that give complete dates of birth. It 
may be assumed that the keeping of vital statistics of the Cherokees dates only to a few 
years prior to the Miller census. 

144 The following fractional notations appear: 1-8; 1-16; 1-32; 1-6 

145 There are a few entries noting a mixture of Catawba blood ; vat, for the most part, 
this column is blank. 

146 As with the other rolls, this colamn contains general miscellaneous information, show- 
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farms, houses, and on those who speak and write English. As 
basic and official surveys of the Eastern Band of Cherokees 
taken periodically for a century, these rolls should be the foun- 
dation of, and incentive for, the writing of a detailed history of 
this interesting remnant of a once powerful and always proud 
and noble people, who figure significantly in the story of the 
great state of North Carolina. 





ing illigitimacy; family relationships; references to errors in previous enrollments; mar- 
riages to Catawbas, Negroes, whites. But the majority of the entries, by far, are of cases 
“Contested” by the tribal council. Of the 3,146 persons listed by the enrolling commission 
as being entitled to enrollment as members of the band, the representatives of the tribal 
council approved the enrollment of only 1,924 persons. The other 1,222 persons are desig- 
nated by the word “contested” with appropriate remarks. A roll of deceased East 
Cherokee annuitants, who died prior to June 4, 1924, accompanies the main roll. 
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A CENTURY BEFORE MANUMISSION 


Sidelights on Slavery in Mid-Eighteenth 
Century South Carolina 


By Marevusrrite B. Hamer 


The seventeen hundred and fifties saw the production of rice 
and indigo as flourishing industries in tidewater South Caro- 
lina. The tasks inherently difficult and dangerous became the 
more so in the long and intensely hot summer months. Negro 
slave labor was indicated. The foreign slave trade came to be 
accounted “one of the principal sources of wealth to the Caro- 
lina importing merchant of the eighteenth century.”’! 

Charleston received slaves from the Caribbean islands, espe- 
cially from Barbadoes and St. Kitts, and from the coasts of west- 
ern Africa. The sloop Prince George used to reach South Caro- 
lina “directly from the River Gambia.” The snow Elizabeth 
imported Negroes from the “Guiney” coast. One such slaver was 
the Success, of one and the same name with the later convict 
ship of Botany Bay note. 

“Gambia slaves were the favorites.” Angola Negroes brought 
good prices, and Gold Coast blacks were highly valued.* The 
last were sometimes imported by way of the West Indies, but 
they were advertised as “really Gold Coast negroes bought at 
Anamboo” and as such entitled to great care and special favors. 
A blanket apiece was allotted to them and even “negro cloth” 
for clothing. “The Boat Negroes” were not permitted to go 
“amongst the Plantation slaves.’ 

In June, 1755, “the slave trade was very brisk.” Some “New 
Negroes” sold each for 300 pounds currency and some at 40 
pounds sterling.® “People come from all quarters to give 320 
and 325 pounds per head for slaves.’’® “Men that were tolerable” 
sold for from 280 to 300 pounds currency each.7 At a sale in 
the summer of 1755 “there were purchasers enough to have 





1 Wallace, David Duncan, Life of Henry Laurens, p. 72. 
2 South Carolina Gazette (Charleston), 1755-1757, passim. 
3 Wallace, Laurens, p. 76. 
4MS. Henry Laurens Letter Book, June 26, 1764, in Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
5 Wallace, Laurens, p. 78. 
6 MS. Laurens Letter Book, Laurens to Joseph Browne, Geo. Town, June 29, 1764. 
. yy Laurens Letter Book, Laurens to John Knight and Co., Liverpool, September 
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taken off more than one thousand slaves.’’® Early in 1756 the 
sale of twelve slaves totaled 2,610 pounds currency, and the 
women and girls commanded as high a price as the men.® Even 
“the most mangy creatures that were ever seen” brought 24 
pounds sterling.!° “Many refuse slaves” were dumped in adja- 
cent markets, especially at Georgetown.1!1 

Slave property was resold with the same complacency that 
accompanied the disposal of any other marketable commodity. 
Such advertisements as these are frequent in the public press: 
“To be sold—a choice parcel of plantation negroes, a parcel of 
horses, cattle and hogs” ;!2 “To be sold at public vendue all the 
estate of Rev. Mr. James Rymer—consisting of some choice ne- 
groes, horses, cattle, household furniture, and a good collection 
of books.”!3 Another notice listed for sale “a parcel of choice 
slaves, plantation tools, household goods and about fifty or sixty 
head of fine cattle.”14 The slaves were sold “to good safe men 
for ready money or produce of Pitch or Rice deliverable pres- 
ently or upon Bonds bearing interest.”15 Henry Heywood’s 
estate advertised two “wenches,” two handy boys, and a girl, for 
whom “credit” might be given, but advised that “the property” 
would not be “altered” until the money was paid or security 
given.!® Negro property was subject at this time to a tax of 
one shilling six pence per slave.17 

Considering the original cost and the upkeep of the slave, it 
is not surprising that less opulent owners hired out their prop- 
erty by the day, week, or month, and collected the earnings. 
Jacob Martin was anxious to realize on the services of his Negro, 
Tom, “a good bricklayer.”18 Thomas Smith, Junior, wanted 
to hire out two Negro carpenters and a Negro woman who could 


8 Ibid., Laurens to Wells, Wharton, and Doran, St. Kitts, August 12; 1755; D. D. Wallace, 
able biographer of Henry Laurens, slave trader, suggests that the importers exaggerated the 
financial profits of the trade the better to attract English capital. Wallace, Laurens, 
passim. 


8 Ibid. Samuel Satterwaite and Jones, Barbados, to Henry Laurens, January 31, 
1756. In 1848 male slaves in Louisiana would sell from $780 to $800 each and females 
from $600 to $670 each. Stephenson, Wendell Holmes, Isaac Franklin, Slave Trader and 
Planter of the Old South, pp. 109, 222, 228; in 1849 in Louisiana the “total appraised 
value” of 320 slaves was $90,350. Stephenson, Wendell Holmes, Alexander Porter, Whig 
Planter of Old Louisiana, p. 125. 

10 Quoted in Wallace, Laurens, p. 78. 

11 MS. Laurens Letter Book in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Laurens to Joseph 
Brown, Geo. Town, July 21, 1764; ibid., to Samuel Wragg, August 21, 1764. 

12 South Carolina Gazette, December 16, 1756. 

13 Ibid., November 20, 1755. 

14 Ibid., October 23, 1755. 

15 MS. Laurens Letter Book, Laurens to a Wragg, Geo. Town, July 13, 1764. 

16 South Carolina Gazette, November 27, 5. 

17 Ibid., September 4, 1755. 

18 Ibid., September 23, 1756. 
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cook, wash, and iron “extraordinarily well.”19 The business of 
hiring out slaves was encouraged by persons who needed such 
transient help. A plantation at Ponpon desired “a Negro 
wench” who could “cook, bake, and wash well.’?° Not infre- 
quently the slave pocketed for himself his daily wage. A “negro 
fellow, Cuffee,” boldly hired himself out “without his master’s 
knowledge” and so “defrauded” the owner of the wages.?1 

Owners were further defrauded when property took to its 
heels and fled the place. Slaves ran off singly or in groups. 
Sambo, Tom, and a wench, Jambo, attempted escape only to be 
captured and retained on a plantation whose proprietor notified 
the newspapers of their presence. Often fugitives were de- 
livered to the work house in Charleston, there to await their 
lawful claimants. 

Rewards were promised to retrievers of the vagrant prop- 
erty. Stephen Cater offered 40 pounds for the return of his 
“mustee wench, Bess.”22 Rawlin Lowndes’s advertised reward 
reads: “five pounds for a tall slender negro fellow above twenty 
years of age.” William Smith offered 10 pounds for his escaped 
negro “if taken within this province and twenty pounds if out 
of it.”23 Three pounds sterling awaited the captors of “Lon- 
don,” while 10 pounds was the sum fixed for the return of 
Caesar of St. Thomas’s Parish. Prince, “well known as Bul- 
lock’s Prince,” rated 20 pounds reward. The like sum was 
offered by James White for the return of Peter. Five pounds 
sterling apiece was fixed for the recovery of five Negroes from 
Purrysburg—an insulting enough offer in view of the fact that 
all “spoke English, French, Spanish, and German,” the last- 
named language acquired possibly from the master, Ehrhardt.24 

The fugitives were identified by certain distinctive marks. 
Sue, “a yellow wench,” was “Bermuda born”; Cupid, who was 
“West Indian born,” had a “very black complexion” and further 
belied his name by a “sullen ill-natured countenance.”25 Many 
of the slaves were “lately imported from Africa.” Tom, “a 
lusty well-set Angola negro,” spoke tolerable English, whereas 


19 Jbid., September 30, 1756. 
20 Ibid., October 30, 1756. 


24 Ibid., June 26, 1755. 
25 Loc. cit. 
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Flora, “a strong Angola negro,” spoke “very bad English.”2¢ 
One “Gambia negro” was “middle sized,” of a “yellowish Com- 
plexion,” and of “remarkable grey eyes and smooth skin.” The 
“new negroes” often bore their tribal markings. “Pawly” was 
marked down his temples and cheeks with three parallel curved 
lines.27 “An Ebo new negro girl” was marked “upon her breast 
and belly, down her arms and across her forehead and 
cheeks.”28 Where primitive mutilations were wanting, the white 
man added his brands literally. Masters burned their initials 
into African flesh. William Jones branded Harry with a “W on 
his right cheek and a J on his left.”29 Charles Cattell decorated 
“Dublin” on both breasts with two C’s. Instead of cheek or 
breast, the buttocks might be seared. Prince was branded on 
the left buttock with the letters T J, and Jack with a combined 
M and W.8° A Negro who called himself “Little One” had the 
letters M H burned into his right shoulder. One Negro woman 
had her back “much marked by whipping and her stomach and 
belly burnt.”31 

Often added to tribal markings, brands, or mutilations, ap- 
peared such obstacles as “shackles’?? or an “iron upon each 
leg.”33 Harry was “taken up” bearing a “chain and padlock on 
his neck,” while Wally was “lame in one knee from small 
shot.”’34 

The penalty for the runaway extended even to death without 
trial. The master seems to have had the power of life or death, 
as in the case of other living property. Owner Mary Ellis ad- 
vertises : “Whoever takes the said wench Catherine dead or alive 
and delivers her to me shall receive a reward.’°5 Another such 
notice in the public press reads: “if the negro shall resist the 
person endeavouring to apprehend him—the subscriber will give 
the same reward to any person who shall kill him.’’3® 

Out of an experience of many years as a Carolina slave trader, 





26 Ibid., July 8, 1756. 

27 Ibid., December 11, 1756. 

28 Ibid., July 15, 1756. 

29 Ibid., September 30, 1756. The custom of branding letters cn the cheeks of victims 
recalls Star Chamber punishments prior to 1641, when Puritan faces might be seared 
SL-Seditious Libeller. 

30 South Carolina Gazette, August 25, 1757. 

31 Ibid., December 11, 1756. 

82 Ibid., June 23, 1757. 

33 Ibid., October 14, 1756. 

34 Ibid., February 3, 1757. 

35 Ibid., February 17, 1757. 

36 Ibid., June 26, 1755. 
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Henry Laurens resolved in about 1763 “to drop the traffic.’’37 
The stress of Revolutionary times with their wild assertions of 
freedom of sorts enlisted this from his pen: “I abhor slavery— 
I am devising means for manumitting them [my slaves] — 
Great Powers oppose me—the laws and customs of my country, 
my own and the avarice of my countrymen.’’3& 





37 Wallace, Laurens, p. 94. 


88 MS. Laurens Letter Book, Henry Laurens to John Laurens, Charleston, S. C., Oc- 
tober 14, 1776. 











SOUTHERN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIAL 
ORDER OF THE OLD NORTHWEST 


By Joun D. Barnwart 


Two main cultures or ways of life had come into existence in 
the South by the end of the eighteenth century. They were the 
results of geographic forces, conditions of settlement, and the 
various kinds of people who had come to live in the South. Along 
the seacoast and extending westward to the piedmont was the 
domain of the planter. Although it contained many small farm- 
ers, the tenor of affairs in this area was largely determined by 
the planters. Its economic activity was characterized by the 
predominance of agriculture based upon servile labor and large 
scale production of staple crops for distant markets. Politically, 
it represented a judicious confinement of democracy to the well- 
born, who showed a sincere attachment to and ability in the 
public service. Religiously, it was generally identified with the 
Episcopal church and deism. Socially, it was an order of ladies 
and gentlemen whose wealth and servants made possible wide 
reading, the cultivation of the art of leisure, extensive and lavish 
entertainment, and a genuine appreciation of all that constituted 
good living. Established families passed on prominent names, 
broad acres, plantation homes, and pride of lineage. It was an 
aristocratic way of life which reflected in its balls, dances, horse 
races, and fox hunts, an emulation of the life of the English 
country gentleman. To be sure the emulation was more usual 
than was the achievement, but the ideal ruled this most pic- 
turesque of American societies. 

In the upland area beyond the fall line was a yeoman society 
that had grown out of the first frontier of the United States. It 
was founded by a southward migration of Germans and Scotch- 
Irish and a westward movement composed largely of members 
of the yeoman class from the coastal plain. It was a self-suffi- 
cient, individualistic, and democratic society, based upon free 





1 Chevalier, Michel, Society, Manners and Politics in the United States, pp. 114-15; 
“Southern and Northern Civilization Contrasted, ” Russell 


"s Magazine tes ge 8. C.), 
I (1857), 97-100; “Letters from the West,” Port Folio (Philadelphia), XIII, (1822), 
94-96; Eggleston, George C., Recollections of a Varied Life, pp. 46-56, 18-14, Adams, 


Henry, History of the United States, I, 131-34; Phillips, Ulrich B., Life and Labor in the 
Old South; Turner, Frederick J., Rise of the New West, 1819-1829, pp. 45-66; Turner, 
Frederick J., The United States, 1830- 1850, pp. 144-209. 
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labor. It contained a strong religious element composed of 
Quakers, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and other more democratic 
sects, such as the Methodists and Baptists. A number of large 
landowners with their slaves were to be found in the Valley 
of Virginia and in the piedmont, but they represented an inva- 
sion by the society of the coastal plain and not that of the Ap- 
palachian region. Like the society of the Middle states it was 
marked by variety and greater religious toleration. But it was 
unique in its lack of loyalty to a particular state tradition and 
it was often antagonistic to the older area which controlled the 
state governments. It contained many individuals who had de- 
fended their homes against the Indians and who had already 
moved several times in search of greater opportunities.? 

Each of these societies was in a state of expansion. The plan- 
tation was invading the Gulf coastal] plain, the piedmont, the 
Valley of Virginia, and the Bluegrass basins of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The invasion of the highland province produced a 
clash of cultures, of aristocracy versus democracy, of slave labor 
versus free labor, of masters and slaves versus a free white 
society, and the ideal of the country gentlemen versus that of 
the yeoman class.® 

This invasion of the upland South accentuated the existing 
antagonism and the dispersion of the yeoman society. Large 
numbers moved through the mountains into the Ohio Valley, not 
stopping until they resided under the protection of the North- 
west Ordinance where slavery and planter aristocracy would be 
less likely to follow. Some of these emigrants remained critical 
of the planter civilization. 

Within this migration there was a pronounced diversity. 
There were natives of many of the states and of several Eu- 
ropean nations. There were adherents of many churches scat- 
tered among the indifferent, the ungodly, and the lawless. An 





2 Hall, James, Sketches of the History, Life, and Manners in the West, I, 216 ff.; Il, 
55 ff., 66, 88, 198; Bacot, D. Huger, “The South Carolina Up Country at the End of the 
Eighteenth Century,” American Historical Review (New York, 1895) XXVIII (1922- 
1923), 682-98; Turner, Frederick J., The Frontier in American History, pp. 67-125; 
Hanna, Charles A., The Scotch-Irish, or the Scot in North Britain, North Ireland, and 
America, 2 Vols. y 

3 Olmsted, Frederick L., A Journey in the Back Country, pp. 55-87, 180, et passim; 
Chevalier, Society, Manners and Politics in the United States, pp. 109-24; Jameson, J. 
Franklin, (ed.), “Diary of Edward Hooker, 1805-1808,” in American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1896, I, 878; Phillips, Ulrich B., “The Origin and Growth of the 
Southern Black Belts,” American Historical Review, XI (1905-1906), 798-816. 
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occasional son of a planter family sought greater opportunities 
in the new land or went out to fill some government office. But 
the vast majority were farmers lured by the cheap lands of the 
West, where they hoped to preserve and improve a way of life 
that seemed increasingly difficult in the South. The first pioneers 
of this migration were so affected by wilderness conditions that 
their ways of life were dominated by the frontier and not by 
the culture of the older sections. Although there were many 
variations which shaded imperceptibly into one another, it is 
possible to distinguish among those who followed the early pio- 
neers two major cultures, that of the upland South and that of 
the lowland South. While subject to other influences these im- 
migrants sought to establish in their new homes the institutions 
and usages which had become customary, necessary, or ideal in 
their older homes. The Southern contributions to the social 
order of the Old Northwest, therefore, included a large part of 
its early settlers and the ways of life which they carried with 
them. 

The early pioneers of the Southern migration played an im- 
portant part in the formation of the society in the Old North- 
west. Excepting the French, the early settlers came largely 
through the valleys of the Southern Appalachians. They ac- 
complished much of the work of conquering the Indian, making 
little settlements, carving out of the forests their little farms, 
marking the trails and roads, and demonstrating the value of 
the land.4 Many of these pioneers passed on to new frontiers, 
but some were left behind who seemed unable to progress be- 
yond the frontier stage. They preserved the customs, the lan- 
guage, the stories, and that shiftlessness and lack of sustained 
energy which are understandable on the frontier, but which 
mark them as unfitted for the new life which sprang up after 
the frontier was gone. It is impossible to know what signifi- 
cance to attach to their early residence in mountain isolation, 
to the presence among them of inferior types descended from 
the least worthy of the white servant class of the Southern 
colonies; or to disease, dampness, and the poorer quality of the 
land upon which they settled; but the “poor whites” of South- 





4 Farnham, Eliza W., Life in Prairie Land, pp. 200, 328-31; The Home Missionary (New 
York, 1829-1909), III (1830-1881), 172. 
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ern Indiana and Illinois represent one of the social problems 
contributed by the Southern migration.® 

If these pioneers were the pathfinders of civilization, the many 
farmers, who came especially from the upland South, laid the 
foundations of the new culture and made important contribu- 
tions to its structure. The Northwest Ordinance prevented a 
large migration of slaveholding planters. The New Englanders 
did not settle in large numbers in the years before 1825 and 
only in Ohio were they numerous enough to secure concessions 
in the formation of the first state constitution. The foreign 
element direct from Europe was not large and the Middle state 
migration was made up of elements most similar to those of 
the upland South. Consequently the migration from the latter 
area was predominant and its customs and institutions formed 
the basis of the new civilization. 

This early society was a white man’s society. It was com- 
posed of farmers, who with the aid of their neighbors cleared 
the land, fenced it with Virginia rail fences, built their houses 
and barns, tilled the soil, and harvested the crops. The “women 
folks” kept house, made their own and their family’s clothing, 
and helped with the milking and other chores about the house 
and barn. “Although folks had to be their own niggars,’’? as 
one person phrased it, labor was not a badge of servility. 

Having migrated considerable distances for the purpose of 
preserving their white society as well as improving their own 
status, these immigrants were hostile to all forces that threat- 
ened that society. Among these forces were the possible ex- 
pansion of slavery north of the Ohio River, the extension of the 
system of indentured servitude as a substitute for slavery, the 


5 Kellar, Herbert A., (ed.), Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist, I. 100-04; Eggies- 
ton, George C., Recollections of a Varied Life, pp. 7-8, 11-12; Hall, History, Life and 
Manners in the West, p. 54 ff.; Parkinson, Daniel M., “Pioneer Life in Wisconsin,” in 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Second Annual Report and Collections (1856), 
326-64, see 327; Power, Richard L., ““‘Wet Lands and the Hoosier Stereotype,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXII (1985-36), 33-48 ; Reynolds, John, My Own Times, pp. 40-44. 

6For the New England migration into the Old Northwest, see Mathews, Lois K., 
The Expansion of New England; Kofoid, Carrie P., Puritan Influences in the Formation 
Years of Illinois History; Buck, Solon J., “The New England Element in Illinois Politics 
Before 1833,” in Mississippi Valley. Historical Association, Proceedings, 1912-1913, pp. 
49-61. Barnhart, John D., “The Southern Influence in the Formation of Ohio,” Journal 
of Southern History, Ill (1987), 28-42. 

7 Hall, Baynard R., The New Purchase, p. 51. 

8 “‘Benevolus,” Edwardsville, Illinois, Spectator, May 24, 1823; “The Western A eae ~ 1% 
Kaskaskia Illinois, Western Intelligencer, March 25, 1818; Strickland, vw. BP. CEP 
Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, p. 244; Chaddock, Robert E., “Ohio Before 1850, 
A Study of the Early Influence of Pennsylvania and Southern Populations in Ohio,” in 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, XXX (1908), 189- 
341, see 264-98. 
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coming of considerable numbers of freed Negroes into their local 
neighborhoods, and the abolitionists who made a rather general 
attack upon Southern customs as well as upon the institution of 
slavery in the nation at large. In their new homes these trans- 
planted Southerners were determined to keep out the Negro, 
whether slave, indentured servant, or freedman, and they ob- 
jected to the abolitionist as well as to the proslavery advocate. 
In the first constitutional conventions of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, the issue of slavery was scarcely raised in a direct man- 
ner. Perhaps this was due to the fear that its introduction 
might prevent the proposed admission of the new states. The 
opportunity of emulating the life of the country gentleman, of 
developing their states by inducing a migration of wealthy slave- 
owners, and of acquiring servants to perform menial tasks about 
the home, appealed to many but not to the majority. The sharp 
practices of the proslavery party in Illinois in 1822-1824 in- 
dicate a more or less conscious realization that the majority 
opposed their efforts.1° While there were former Southerners 
on both sides of the controversy, it is significant that many of 
the leaders of the antislavery group were from the South and 
that two prominent political leaders from the Northeast made 
proslavery records.!1 Some of the citizens of Illinois apparently 
had performed patrol duties in Southern states to protect their 
families and property from the vagaries of the slaves of their 


9“Journal of the Convention,” in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, V (1897), 
80-132; “Journal of the Convention of the Indiana Territory,” in State Bar Association 
of Indiana, Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting (1912), 137-281; “Journal of the 
Convention,” in Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, VI (1918-1914), 355-424; Barn- 
hart, John D., “‘The Southern Influence in the Formation of Indiana,” Indi Magazi 
of History, XXXIII (1937), 261-76, see 272; Barnhart, “The Southern Influence in the 
Formation of Ohio,” Journal of Southern History, Ull, 28-42 especially 41-42. The opposi- 
tion to slavery is reflected in the following: Western Intelligencer, April 1, 1818 (“A 
Republican’”’) ; Illinois Intelligencer, July 1, 1818 (“Agis’’), July 29, 1818 (D. P. Cook), 
June 7, 1828, July 9, 1824, (“Republican”), July 23, 1824 (“‘Honestus’”); Spectator, 
May 31, 1823, June 28, 1823, August 16, 1823, October 4, 1823, June 8, 1824, June 29. 
1824, November 16, 1824. “A Mechanic” in Spectator, July 18, 1824, called Negroes a 
race of “‘Enemies’”’ and showed hostility to “purse proud nabobs,” and “haughty masters 
of a hundred slaves.” “Jonathan Freeman” (Morris Birkbeck) made a clever appeal to 
the poorer Southerners in Spectator, November 1 and 8, 1823. See also Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Scioto Gazette, August 28, 1802, and September 11, 1802, et passim; and Vincennes, 
Indiana, Western Sun, January 27, February 3, March 2, 30, April 20, May 3, 11, and 
June 1, 1816. Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, (1932) p. 57. 

10 These practices are reflected in the Illinois Intelligencer from June, 1823, to August, 
1824, and the Spectator from December, 1821, to December, 1824, for instance November 
1l, 1824. 

11 Leaders in the antislavery party who were natives of Southern states included 
Edward Coles, Ninian Edwards, Nathaniel Pope, and Daniel P. Cook. Elias Kent Kane, 
a native of New York, was one of the leaders of the convention party; John Messinger, 
a native of Massachusetts, voted in the convention of 1818 in support of the system of 
indentured servitude, but opposed the conventionists of 1823-1824; and Conrad will, 
a native of Pennsylvania, was a conventionist in 1823-1824. See Spectator, April 6, 1824 
(“A Farmer’’). 
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wealthy neighbors and they wanted no repetition of that ex- 
perience.!2 Fear of competition and lower standards of living 
also contributed to their opposition to slavery. 

The very strict limitations placed upon the system of in- 
dentured servitude, which effectively prevented its development, 
would seem to indicate that a major part of this early society 
was sincerely anti-slavery. The opponents of black indentured 
servitude brushed it aside as slavery, but the two were not iden- 
tical. At its worst, indentured servitude was a form of limited 
slavery, but the determination to preserve a free white society 
led to its rejection even in a mild form.!* 

The presence of undisciplined, ignorant, and lazy freedmen 
introduced more or less serious social problems and threatened 
the purity of the white civilization.14 The black code of Illinois 
has been regarded as absurd because the Negro population was 
so small. If it is considered as a bulwark against the immigra- 
tion of large numbers of freed Negroes, however, its absurdity 
is not so evident.15 The discussion of the Negro problem at- 
tendant upon the framing of the Illinois constitutions of 1818 
and 1847 indicates how determined the people were to keep out 
the Negro.1& 

The attitude toward abolitionism was a natural reaction to the 
conduct of the abolitionist and the fear of the freed Negro. The 
question of slavery in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had been set- 
tled before the abolition movement began. But too often the 
abolitionist recognized very slight virtue in those who had made 
this decision and, with an air of religious superiority, assailed 
them for not accepting his leadership in an attack upon the in- 
stitution in the South. Many of the former Southerners regard- 
ed slavery with favor, others did not object to it in the South, 


12 Spectator, May 17, 1823, August 9, 1823, November 8, 1823. 

13 Ohio Constitution sf 1802, Art. VIII, Sec. 2; Indiana Constitution of 1816, Art. VIII, 
Sec. 1, Art. IX, Sec. 7; Illinois Constitution of 1818, Art. VI, Sec. 1, 2, — 8; Thorpe, 
Francis N., (comp.), Poderet and State Constitutions ee Il, 980, 1068; 2909. 

14 Spectator, May 31, 1823, June 28, 1823, August 16, 1823, October 4, iP Illinois 
Intelligencer, July 1, 1818, June 7, 1823; Niles’ Weekly Register (Philadelphia), XI (1817), 
3138; XXX (1826), 416-17 ; XXXXIX *(1835), 76; Harris, N. Dwight, The History of 
Negro Servitude in Illinois . . . , pp. 54, 136, 233-34, 240-41. 

15 Philbrick, Francis S., (ed.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, in Illinois 
State Historical Library, Collections, XXI (1930), cxxxiii-cxxxviii; Ford, Thomas, A 
History of TUinois, from Its Commencement as a State in 1818 to 1847, pp. 32-35; Harris, 
Negro Servitude in Illinois, pp. 50-58, 227-42. 

16 JUinois Intelligencer, July, 1817, to December, 1818 (before May 27, 1818, was known 
as Western Intelligencer) ; Cole, Arthur C., (ed.), The Constitutional Debates of 1847, in 
Illinois State Historical Library, Collections, XIV (1919), 170, 201-06, 208, 212, 216-19. 
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and many had relatives among the Southern slaveowners. Still 
others believed that the idealization of the Negro by the aboli- 
tionist would likely result in a large influx of Negroes if eman- 
cipation became general. Ignoring these different viewpoints, 
the New England missionary decried the confusion and anarchy 
caused by the lack of religious uniformity; the ignorance of the 
preachers; the inadequacy of the schools; the wickedness, lazi- 
ness, and intemperance of the people; and their inhumanity in 
refusing to join in a campaign for immediate and unconditional 
emancipation.!7 It was not only an attack upon plantation so- 
ciety but upon the existing way of life which the immigrants 
from the upland South had established in the Old Northwest. 
The New Englanders failed to distinguish between these two 
Southern social orders, to ally themselves with others who were 
opposed to slavery, and to estimate the difficulties of inducing 
a people to give up their own ideals and to accept a New Eng- 
land civilization. One writer opposed this last as impossible and 
undesirable in communities born under a different star. “The 
civilization of the . . . region on the north side of the Ohio River, 
which was settled by Southern and Middle state people, . . . has 
evolved out of the healthier elements of its own native con- 
stitution.”!8 It is questionable whether the New Englanders 


achieved as much social advance as social antagonism. It is not 
surprising that 


The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favorable eyes 
As Gabriel upon the devil in paradise.1® 


Important contributions were also made in the field of religion 
by this migration from the upland South. Over the same routes, 
accompanying or following closely the earliest pioneers, came the 
representatives of the churches. This was true of the Metho- 
dists and Baptists.2° The transference of large Quaker com- 


17 Home Missionary, XVIII (1845-46), 438, 190-92, 230-32; XIX (1846-47), 174-75, 179, 
202, 228; The American Missionary (New York), IX (1855), 30-31, 67, 86; Prairie 
Farmer (Chicago), Ill (1843), 94; Sturtevant, Sturtevant, p. 167; Harris, Negro Servi- 
tude in Illinois, pp. 58, 241. 

18 Eggleston, Edward, The Graysons, a Story of Abraham Lincoln, p. 76. 

19 “Going to the South,” Illinois Monthly Magazine (Vandalia, Illinois, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio), II (1832), 418; Sturtevant, _ pp. 214-15; Eames, Charles M., Historic 
Morgan and Classic Jacksonville, p. 47. 

20 Strickland, Autobiography of Peter Cartwright; Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury, 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, 3 Vols.; Sweet, William W., Religion on the 
Frontier: The Baptists, 1783-1820, pp. 18-57 et passim; Sweet, William W., The Rise of 
Methodism in the West, being the Journal of the Western Conference, 1801- 1811. 
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munities from North Carolina to Ohio and Indiana was quite 
significant.21_ A much smaller church that spread north of the 
Ohio carried in its name, Cumberland Presbyterian, evidence of 
its Southern origin. 

Characteristic of this migration was a variety of religious 
sects which had resulted from the number of nationalities among 
these immigrants and their previous religious experience. In 
some instances they or their ancestors had come to America to 
escape religious and political persecution, but in Southern 
colonies they had found an established church and a govern- 
ment in the hands of a planter aristocracy. On the frontier 
there was freedom and their religious individualism soon ex- 
pressed itself. The multiplicity of sects is illustrated by con- 
trasting what was called the harmonious and united Christian 
communities of New England with Bloomington, Indiana, where 
the Presbyterians were divided into six rival churches.?2 

The expansion of the frontier churches was directed by min- 
isters who were generally referred to as uneducated. So far as 
formal education was concerned this was true, but they were 
trained and fairly well prepared for work on the frontier by 
their older brethren. Their education consisted, according to 
one of their number, of knowing how to escape the perils of 
Indians, floods, robbers, rowdies, wild animals, bad food, and 
cold beds. They had “to endure the weariness of five thousand 
miles of horseback riding in a year, with five or six hundred 
preachings,” as they followed the streams and penetrated the 
forests of the West.23 They were men of the people and they 
did not always deserve the criticism of the educated ministers, 
and yet their influence was a barrier to the coming of a more 
enlightened and cultured type of religion. 

During the migration through the mountains of the South- 
west the Great Revival took place and the camp meeting be- 
came a usual means of propagating the faith. As the move- 
ment spread into the Old Northwest revivalism and emotion- 





21 Weeks, Stephen B., Southern Quakers and Slavery, A Study in Institutional History, 


in John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, extra Vol. XV, 
246-285. 

22 Woodburn, James A., “The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in Monroe County, Indiana,” 
in Indiana Historical Society, Publications, IV (1910), 435-522. Contrast this picture of 
Bloomington with a Sturtevant, pp. 160-63, and the remark “what wicked dese- 
eration of churches into sects >’ in Home Missionary, XIX, 179. 

238 Eggleston, Edward, The Cirewit "Rider: A Tale of the Heroic Age, p. 184. 
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alism became the prevailing characteristics of the churches and 
an integral part of this Ohio Valley society.?+ 

Although persons from more orderly and cultured societies 
saw much of the lawlessness of the frontier life and the excesses 
of the camp meetings, there were various groups whose religion 
was as sincere and as vigorous in restricting their conduct as 
was true of similar elements in other societies.25 This is illus- 
trated by the sincerity and simplicity of the Quakers, by the 
strictness of the “Old School” Presbyterians and the “Hard 
Shell” Baptists, and by the Methodist opposition to dancing, the 
wearing of jewelry, card playing, and other worldly amuse- 
ments. With some it was simple intensity, with others it be- 
came a fierce religiosity. Although these groups attempted to 
restrict the actions of others, each was too small to control 
effectively the conduct of non-members, or to combat with great 
success the forces of evil which surrounded them. 

The emphasis of the churches upon salvation by faith, the 
growth of the more liberal churches, and the rise of new sects 
had democratic connotations. The belief in the spiritual contact 
of the individual with God, and the use of lay preachers, who 
gained their living by farming or other work, tended to prevent 
the ministry from becoming aristocratic. 

The connection of these churches with the migration from the 
upland South, the variety of sects, the uneducated ministry, the 
emotionalism of their revivals, their inability to control the 
conduct of others, and the democratic tendencies of their doc- 
trines meant that religion had been reduced to the level of the 
common man. 

Although the social order of the plantation South was not 
transferred to the Old Northwest, it made important contribu- 
tions to the new society. There were too few members of this 
class in the population and the handicaps, geographical, po- 
litical, economic, and social, were too numerous to be overcome 
by so small a migration. Most noticeable was the failure of the 
plantation economy to take root. Large estates were not un- 
known, tobacco and cotton were raised, and slaves were held in 


aon Catherine C., The Great Revival in the West; Sweet, The Baptists, pp. 
16. 


25 Sweet, William W., Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. II, The Presbyterians, 
1788-1840, pp. 99-125, 550-78, 827-87; Sweet, The Baptists, pp. 58-76; Eggleston, The 
Cirewit Rider, pp. 99, 159, 174. 
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this area.2® On the other hand, cotton and tobacco did not have 
the same relative position as in the South, and slaves were 
neither numerous nor used in gangs in the fields. 

Nevertheless, members of the planter families brought social 
ideals and customs north of the Ohio and these influences tended 
to mellow the hard life of the frontier and to develop a higher 
culture. Perhaps the use of the term “plantation” in place of 
“farm,” and the naming of family estates as was customary in 
the South, was evidence of these aspirations.277 Homes were 
established where good living was highly appreciated and where 
hospitality was “at once a duty, a pleasure, and a happiness.” 
A more natural and friendly attitude toward life tended to ex- 
clude the narrow puritanism which strove to crush out not only 
what was evil, but much that was innocent and salutary. There 
were dinners, balls, dances, and horse races, while fox hunts 
were not unknown.28 Over these households, where such social 
life was found, there presided ladies whose training had been 
received on Southern plantations or in Southern finishing 
schools. A traveler in Illinois wrote, “After dinner I had the 
honor of being invited to tea at the home of Governor Bond 
where I, for the first time in the new world, found myself in 
the company of distinguished ladies.”2® After the capital of 
Illinois was moved to Springfield, the society of that western 
community centered around the Edwards’ family, which had 
come from Maryland, and the Todd sisters, who were from 
Kentucky. It was in this group that Lincoln met Mary Todd, 
whom Beveridge described as “spirited, vivacious, witty, enter- 
taining,” and accomplished, but “burdened with a furious tem- 
per.”39 In the households of several of the early leaders of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were slaves or servants, who labored 
to maintain the entertainment and hospitality for which these 
115, 1187 KXIX (1825), 13, in at, 165, 17, Hib. 215; Howells, William, G. Recollections 
sale Onis ee titty ie Pah tees Ney tas Shara” Onna 
pp. 174-83 ; Norton, Margaret Cc. (ed.), Illinois Census Returns, 1810, 1818, Minois State 
ey Reg Ry Oy OO 
soot Tate, A aid: Manca Ramey Hey mids, Sots, “ts 
Pom Reynolds, Pioneer History of Illinois, pp. 185-93, 316-17, eg] 344-46 ; 


Reynolds, 
My Own Times, pp. 40-44, 53° McCormack, Gustave Koerner, L 309- 
29 Ernst, Ferdinand, “Travels in Dlinois in 1819,” in Illinois Historical Society, Trans- 
actions, 1903 (1904), pp. 150-65, see 152. 


30 Beveridge, Albert <m Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858, II, 9-12; Reynolds, Pioneer History 
of Illinois, pp. 165-66. 
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homes were noted. In general these families passed on a tradi- 
tion of culture, pride of lineage, and a code of conduct becoming 
ladies and gentlemen that added an element of quality, polish, 
and dignity to a society that was often rude and common. Some- 
times this culture became a little thin, but even then it was not 
without value. “Judge Watkins” was described by Edward 
Eggleston as believing that “the substantial distinction of a gen- 
tleman consisted in being of a ‘good family,’ and preferring to 
lose one’s life rather than to suffer the reproach of falsehood 
or cowardice.”31! It is possible today to find, in places un- 
suspected, an aristocratic bearing, a dignity, and a sense of per- 
sonal honor that can be traced back through generations to Ken- 
tucky or Virginia or other Southern states. Without this infu- 
sion of Southern gentility the society of the Old Northwest 
would have been much poorer. 

Although citizens of all sections were attracted to political 
offices, the aspiration of Southern gentlemen for a governmental 
career and the prominence of the “Virginia Dynasty” in the 
national sphere help in explaining the number of former 
Southerners who became political leaders in the Old Northwest. 
In the early years of the eighteenth century groups of leaders 
were formed which bore resemblance to similar groups in 
Southern communities. Around Nathaniel Massie, Thomas 
Worthington, and Edward Tiffin in Ohio there developed the 
“Chillicothe Junto” that organized the first constitutional con- 
vention. A little later there arose in the vicinity of Vincennes, 
Indiana, the “Virginia Aristocrats” who aided William Henry 
Harrison in governing the territory. Likewise in Illinois there 
was the Edwards’s faction. Whatever intentions these leaders 
may have had, the great predominance of the poorer people 
made necessary the democratization of politics.32 

Consequently the political life of the early period saw not only 
a transference of Southern customs and institutions to the Old 
Northwest, but a selection and a modification in the direction of 
greater democracy. The institutions of local government were 
taken in a modified form from those which had developed in the 





31 Eggleston, The Graysons, p. 247. 


82 See discussion and references in Barnhart, “Southern Influence in the Formation of 
Ohio,” Journal of Southern History, Ill, 28-42, and in Barnhart, “Southern Influence in 
the Formation of Indiana,’’ Indiana Magazine of History, XXXIII, 261-76. 
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South.23 The state constitutions were very similar to those of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania. Democratic methods 
were quite prevalent such as liberal suffrage provisions, fre- 
quent elections, and legislative supremacy, while property quali- 
fications, aristocratic tendencies, and protection of slavery were 
rejected.4 The functions of government were not expanded, 
perhaps, because of general poverty, the recollection of planter 
control in the older Southern states, and the influence of Jeffer- 
sonian principles. Although the leaders were often men who 
aspired to emulate in some respects the less democratic social 
and political order of the plantation South, the ideals which 
were followed were, in the main, those of the upland South. 

The Southern contributions to the social order of the Old 
Northwest affected the sectional alignment of the Mississippi 
Valley.?5 The pioneers marked the pathways from the South and 
proved the quality of the land. The emigrants from the upland 
South carried with them the ideal of a white man’s society; 
hostility to the Negro and to aristocracy; and a religion that 
was evangelical, emotional, democratic, and too diverse to per- 
mit undue clerical control. Some of those who admired the 
civilization of the Southern planters, whether conscious of their 
actions or not, would have made this area a part of the South. 
That they succeeded in establishing a tradition of friendliness 
between the two sections is undisputed. Together these sons 
and former residents of the South constructed a civilization that 
resisted in important aspects the later New England migration 
and founded a borderland between the lower Mississippi Valley 
with its planter domination and the upper Mississippi Valley 
with its New England way of life. 


83 Hall, History, Life, and Manners in the West, Il, 197; Greene, Evarts B. “Sectional 
Forces in the History of Illinois,” in Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions, 1908, 
pp. 75-83; Shaw, Albert, “Local Government in Illinois,” in Johns Hopkins ey 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, I, No. 3 (1883), 1-19; Bemis, Edward W. 
“Local Government in Michigan and the Northwest,” Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political ~ ry I, No. 5 (18838), 1-25; Fairlie, John A., arty and 
County Government in Illinois, A Report of the Joint Legislative Committee of the 47th 
— Assembly, II, 26-85; Philbrick, Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, pp. cix- 


34 See the various provisions of the first constitutions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois in 
Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, II, 972-85, 1057-73; V, 2901-13. 
35 Turner, Frontier in American History, pp. 197-98. 

















UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINIANS TO POLK 


Epitep sy ExizaBeto Grecory McPuHerson 


[ Concluded] 


From Romvutus M. Saunpers 


Paris Sep’. 1 1847 
My dear Sir 


I regret that I am constrained to ask you the recall of Mr Reynolds 
as Secretary of the Legation at Madrid— 

You will learn from the despatches written on my departure, that 
I left him in charge of the affairs of the Legation, with the express 
instructions that all communications to the government of Spain, and 
the department upon important subjects were to be made by me— If 
by M'™— Reynolds after advising with me or through me 

Some weeks after my departure and after the termination of the 
affair about the Privateer — he applied, to have those instructions 
changed, so as to allow him to make his communications directly 
without my intervention — This I declined — You will learn therefore 
with surprise, that since my return to this place and within the last 
ten days— I have got possession of several of his despatches sent here 
to be forwarded without any calculation of my seeing them & that 
upon important and delicate subjects— In his despatch No 17 which 
from the nature of the subject will be laid before you— as you will 
see, not content with the duties of Minister he has assumed to himself 
those of Secretary of State -— You will also see from my note to M™— 
Buchanan?7° of this date in forwarding despatches No’s 20— 23 & 24 
I have been forced to express my disapproval—I cannot ask you to 
read those lengthly papers— but you will learn from M™— B— they 
contain the most delicate charge against M™- Calhoun— reflections 
upon the inefficiency of M*— Irving?71 & abuse M Calderon??? 
-that his despatches about the Palace question not only contains re- 
marks in regard to the Queen grossly scandalous but charges the Duke 
de Laulemayer a gentleman of high character of American descent of 
advising assassination — all this scandal I heard long since— which M* 
Reynolds has picked up as second hand — which I did not credit at the 
time and do not believe, & which I never thought for a moment of 
publishing into a public despatch — From this you will see I have been 
forced to put on file my disapproval of his conduct— which he has 


270 James Buchanan was Secretary of State. 


271 During President Tyler’s administration, Washington Irving was ambassador of the 
United States to Spain. 


272 Calderon was minister from Spain to Mexico. 
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persevered in, in violence of instructions & throughout has treated me 
with marked disrespect— I cannot therefore consent to a renewal of 
our social relations— And indeed he has exhibited such feelings toward 
others & such a propensity for scandal — that I do not consider myself 
or my family as safe in the hands of such a man 

You will recollect the circumstances under which he was ap- 
pointed?78 so that I think I may say he has acted towards me with 
gross ingratitude I know that I am asking you to do an unpleasant 
thing, but really with all of M™— Reynolds talents, I do not consider 
him a proper person for his station— and as I shall be forced hereafter 
to hold with him only an official intercourse, it will be extremely un- 
pleasant to say nothing of the public interest. 

Should you decide to recall M™— Reynolds I am willing to take any 
man you may see fit to send— But as it is important that the Secretary 
should speak both the French & Spanish language—I would respect- 
fully recommend Arthur L. Payson as in every respect qualified, 
He was for some time with your brother at Naples was during the 
last winter with me at Madrid, was highly useful & popular— He is 
now in England, or has returned to the United States — A letter to the 
care of the Post Master at Boston will find him & as his father?74* who 
was the American Consul I believe in Italy now resides in the neigh- 
borhood of Cambridge—I shall write to him— 

I regret to say that the indisposition of my family has detained me 
this long— 

I am Sir 


Very truly yours 
To 
The President of 
The United States 


From Wituiam Davinson 


Charlotte N. C Sept 29». 1847 
His Exce!. 


Ja®. K.Polk. Prest. U.S. 
Dr Sir 


Permit me to tender to you My sincere thanks for the Honour shown 
me in appointing my grand son Jo’. D. Blake?75 a midshipman 


273 For reference to the appointment of Thomas C. Reynolds as secretary to the lega- 
tion of the United States at Madrid, see Saunders to Polk, July 22, 1845. 

274 John L. Payson was chargé d’affaires at Messina, Italy, during the administration 
of President Tyler. Official Register of the United States (1843), p. 14. 

275 J. Davidson Blake entered as a midshipman, September 9, 1847; passed midshipman, 
June 15, 1854, and master, September 15, 1855, and became a lieutenant the next day. 
He resigned February 5 1862. Callahan, Edward W., ed., List of Officers of the Navy of 
the United States and of the Marine Corps, 1775-1900, p. 60. 
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He has received His Orders, and leaves to day for Washington City 
& his new place of destination where I hope he will do credit to 
Himself, his friends & his country 


I am with sincere respect 


Your ob Sy* 


From Lucius J. Poitx 


New York Oct. 28, 1847. 
My Dear Sir 


I take the liberty of introducing to you M*. Frederick A. Sawyer?7® 
of Louisiana; Mr Sawyer is a North Carolinian by birth & an old 
college friend of mine, if you can be of any service to him you will 
much oblige your friend and relation. 


With my best respects to M™* Polk I [am] 
very truly yours &. 


From Wiiure P. Maneum?277 


Mr. Mangum presents his respects to the President & accepts with 
pleasure his invitation for Thursday next, to dinner 


20 Dec? 1847 


From Wiiuiam H. Haywoop, Jr. 


[18479] 
To the President of the U.States 


Dear Sir 


My friend and kinsman W™. S. Ashe?7® of Wilmington N.C will 
hand you this. I take pleasure in introducing him to your acquaint- 
ance and you will I know take pleasure in showing hin such attention 
as your public engagements permit you time to do. 

If this were not an open letter I would tell you how much I esteem 
the bearer. It is no flattery to say he is the leading Democrat of 


276 Frederick A. Sawyer was the son of Enoch Sawyer of Camden County. Enoch Saw- 
yer made provisions for the education of his sons. Frederick was a student at the 
University of North Carolina in 1820. In 1882 he was a member of the house of commons 
in the state legislature. According to tradition he moved south and never married. Will 
of Enoch Sawyer, Camden Courthouse, North Carolina; Grant, Alumni » D. 547. 

277 For a sketch of Willie P. Mangum see The North Carolina Historical Review, XVI 
(1939), 439 n. 

278 Winiees S. Ashe was a state senator from New Hanover County in 1846, 1848, and 
1858. A Manual of North Carolina (1913), p. 724. 
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McKay’s District—-?79 a warm devoted friend —a chivalrous son of the 


Old Cape Fear stock of Rev’. Whigs. He takes his wife to North for 
her health 


I wrote this hastily to secure the mail. 
Very truly 
Raleigh N.C. 


From Dunoan K. McRar?8® 


Raleigh Jany 15% [1848] 
His Excellency 


Jas K Polk 
Prest of U.S. 


My. Dear Sir 


My brother in law Col John H.Manly?8! visits Washington for the 


purpose if forgiven of procuring for his brother M* Chas. Manly—?8? 
a Commission in the Army — 


Mr Chas Manly —at most inauspicious time in this state & when 
soldiers were very much needed—volunteered as a private in the No. 
Ca Regiment and is now in Mexico —His family standing & character 
fit him for a better position He is a young man of fine talents & un- 
doubted bravery— It would afford me very great gratification if it 


may be expedient for your Excellency to bestow upon him a Lieut* 
commission. 


I hope sir it may not be ill timed to tender to your Excellency con- 
gratulations upon the brilliant achievements of our armies convinced 
as I am that they have been the result no less of an able an vigorous 
administration at home than of skill and valour in the field— 


I have the Honour to be 
With very high regard Sir 
Your very Obt Serv 


279 James J. McKay represented the sixth district of North Carolina in Congress from 
1831 to 1849. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, p. 960. 

280 Duncan Kirkland McRae of Fayetteville entered the University of North Carolina in 
1836, but did not graduate. He was an eloquent speaker and an able lawyer and journalist; 
served as consul of the United States at Paris; enlisted as a colonel in the Confederate 
Army; and was an agent for North Carolina in England during the Civil War. Battle, 
History of the University, I, 427, 459, 698, 699, 832. 

281 John H. Manly was the son of Charles and Charity Hare (Haywood) Manly. He 
served as a colonel of the coast artillery of the Confederate Army. He was in charge of 
the a By at the fort which protected Galveston when it was blockaded by a Federal 
fleet under the command of his kinsman, Commodore Haywood Bell of North Carolina. 
Manly married Sarah Carolina Henry, daughter of Louis D. Henry. Ashe, Biographical 
History of North Carolina, VI, 9 he 356. 

282 Charles Manly was commissio: as a second lieutenant March 38, 1848, and was 
honorably discharged, 4 4 25, 1848. , oe Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, I, 
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From Wiiu1am H. Harwoop, Jr. 
To the President of the U.States 


The young gentleman who will hand you this note is my Nephew — 
Col John H. Manly— He is going to Washington City on a short visit 
and wishing to make your personal acquaintance I take the liberty 
of presenting him to you & through you to M™ P. and of asking such 
civilities as your public duties and the pressing engagements of your 
office may put it in your power to show to my sister’s son—?8% 


I am yours &c. 
Raleigh 20 Jan. 1848 


From Wiritiam J. ALEXANDER 


United [States] Branch Mint 


Charlotte Jan 26 1848. 
To his Excellency J.K.Polk. 


Dear Sir 


I have just received my commission as Superintendent of the mint, 
since the confirmation by the Senate, for which I have to thank you 
much. May I be permitted to ask another favor of you? My son 
William Lee Alexander?®* is well advanced in his education, and will 
be in May 16 years of age. I understand, that, by law the President 
has a right to appoint 10 Cadets at large to West Point. I wish you 
would send him to West Point as a Cadet under the authority so given, 
he wishes to be there with his cousin. 


I am dear sir, with respect yours 


From Witii1am M. Green 


Chapel Hill N. C 


June 15, 1848 
My Dear Friend 


After you were kind enough to bestow a Lieutenancy on my nephew 
James F. Waddell, I determined that I would have thereafter to com- 


283 See McRae to Polk, January 15, 1848. 
284 William L. Alexander graduated from the University of North Carolina in the class 
of 1854 with first honors. He served as captain in the Confederate Army and died from 


wounds received on the battlefield. Battle, History of the University, I, 626, 641, 690, 
749, 805, 814. 
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mend himself to yr— further notice by his good qualities as a soldier.?85 
I have for sometime known that he was strongly attached to the serv- 
ice, and very desirous of continuing it;— but it is only within the last 
few days that I have heard of the meritorious manner in which he 
has performed his duty. 

About a fortnight since I met with the Captain of his Company, 
who is not yet entirely recovered from a wound received at the National 
Bridge; and was much gratified to hear him speak of my nephew in 
the highest terms. Captain Clark and the 1** Lieutenant being both 
wounded early in that action, the command of the company devolved 
entirely on Lieut. Waddell who is said to have done himself much 
credit both in that engagement and the subsequent one at Cerro Gordo. 
Ever since the date of the former action Lt. Waddell has had the sole 
training of his company and Captain Clark?®® says that one better 
drilled or disciplined is not to be found in the volunteer service. 

I have now before me a letter of recent date in which, after express- 
ing an earnest desire to be retained on the Peace establishment, Lt. W. 
says that whilst he would thank his friends for any interest they may 
exert in his behalf, he would much prefer going before a Board of 
Examiners, and receiving a recommendation from their hands. If 
such a board should be established for the Junior Officers of our army 
who are desirous of being retained in service, I hope that he will 
entitle himself to Executive notice. Should no such examination be 
instituted, I trust that other opportunities may be presented to you of 
ascertaining how far Lt. W. is worthy of being retained and advanced 
in the service. And just so far as he is deserving of the confidence of 
the Government, and no further do I desire to see his views promoted. 
I am too much of a patriot to wish or ask favor for any one, unless 
my country was to be the gainer by it. And I may also add that my 
regard for yrself [sic.] would prevent me from bringing to yr notice 
any one who was not likely to do credit to yr appointment. 

Let me congratulate you my dear friend on the return of peace. I 
know that it must be to you as well as to the nation, at large a cause 
of much rejoicing. You have had my fervent prayers for Divine 
direction & blessings ever since yr inauguration, and they will follow 
you to the end of yr days. 

Present me most respectfully to Mrs. Polk, and believe me 


Y’s with undiminished regard. 


285 See Green to Polk, January 25, 1847. 
286 See The North Carolina Historical Review, XVII (1940), 139 n. 
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From Joun D. Hawxrns?87 


Near Henderson Depot 
Granville County N°. C. 


June 15%, 1848 
To his Excellency 


James K. Polk 
Dear Sir 


Enclosed I send you a copy of my letter288 to Judge Strange289 and 
his reply?9°® to it, growing out of the conversation we had when I last 


enh sketch of John D. Hawkins see The North Carolina Historical Review, XVII 
" n. 


288 Hawkins enclosed a copy of the following to Polk: 
“Near Henderson Depot 
Granville County No C. 
June 5th 1848 
“Dear Sir 


“The Tuesday evening after you left Washington I attended a reception at the Presi- 
dents, when he took occasion to say to me that Genl. M’Kay had been with him that day 
and to his surprize had told him, that you had left the city without calling on him, and 
for the reason, you had attempted to [call] on him some previous day, and that his 
Porter refused to bear your Card, because it was cabinet day. The President said until 
informed by Genl. McKay he was not apprised that you had called and offered a card 
the delivery of which had been refused—that he regretted the occurrence For he enter- 
tained for you great respect not only for your high station in society, but that he 
cherished for you kind feelings as a Gentleman, whose social intercourse he esteemed 
and which he desired always to cultivate. But that the Administration of the affairs 
of the Nation had been such for a long time, that the Cabinet meetings were so important 
and the business so pressing admitting of necessity of no interruption, that he had been 
obliged to order his Porter not to be the bearer of cards upon such occasions, that 
this was done certainly with no reference to you or any particular person, but as a 
general rule the result of necessity, had been long established and known, and he had 
hoped the necessity for it had been rightly appreciated. And he was sorry you should 
take it as unkind to yourself, when it could not certainly have been so intended. The 
President desired me to say this much to you and I hope you will view it, as I do, as 
a respectful amend entitling him as he desires to be reinstated with you in your wanted 
— & social relations. I hope to hear from you upon this subject, meanwhile I 
remain 

“Very respectfully 
Your Humble Servt. 


Jno D. Hawkins” 
“The Huble 


Strange” 

289 Robert Strange (Sept. 20, 1796-Feb. 19, 1854) moved in 1815 from Virginia to 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, where he died. He was a member of the house of commons 
of North Carolina from 1821 to 1823 and in 1826; served as a judge of the superior 
court from 1827 to 1836; was a member of the Senate of the United States from Decem- 
ber 5, 1886, to November 16, 1840, when he resigned because he refused to be instructed 
by the legislature of North Carolina; resumed the practice of law in Fayetteville; served 
as solicitor of the fifth judicial district of the State; and engaged in literary work. Bio 
graphical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1579. 

290 The following letter was enclosed by John D. Hawkins: 

“Fayetteville June 9th 1848 
“John D. Hawkins, Esqr 
“My Dear Sir 

“T received your favor of the 5t inst while confined to a sick bed which favor even 
now I am unable to answer but by the “aid of an amanuensis—But I am too gratified 
to you for having written the letter and to the President for having suggested it to await 
for its acknowledgement the uncertain return of health 

“My friend General M’Kay misapprehended me if he supposed I assigned as a reason 
for not calling on the President the circumstances alluded to in your letter, In passing 
through Washington city I was compelled to proceed the same night that I reached 
there being already a day behind my time in getting to the extra Term of Moore 
Superior Court and was then labouring under pneumonitory symptoms of the disease 
which has since prostrated me so that I did not feel able to undergo the necessity of 
changes in my toilet or the excitement of being in a crowd, were my reasons and 
my only reasons, for not visiting the President as I passed through Washington—It is 
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had the pleasure to be with you. It gives me gratification to have it 
thus verified that my friend Strange was misunderstood by Gen!. 
M’Kay.?°1 I know he is sensitive, as he terms it thin skinned, and that 
his feelings are easily wrought upon, not with anger, but from morti- 
fication from causes which could not influence him — His great knowl- 
edge of the arduous duties of your station requiring your undivided 
time & attention at periods ought to have fortified him under the cir- 
cumstances, to view his disappointment as a casualty which of necessity 
had to occur, and he should have retired accordingly. I presume he 
will do so next time similarly placed. 

Jane?®? and myself had a pleasant time getting Home. We fell in 
on the way with Mt & M's. Rainer?9% [sic] and traveled together at 
Henderson. A little incident occured [sic] which reminded me of M™ 
Polk’s remark that there was a likeness between Jane and Susan - 
Susan’s child to our amusement, showed great desire to go to Jane 
mistaking her for its Mother, by candle light. Jane desires me to re- 
member her to you respectfully and M™. Polk most affectionately, 


I have the Honor 
To be, most respectfully 


Your Humble Servant 





true I did casually mention to General M’Kay that plain republicans and sensitive men, 
were sometimes exposed to personal mortification in paying their respects to great men, 
and observed that during the last summer I attended one of the Presidents levees and 
was received by him with all the consideration that I could possibly desire—that in the 
course of conversation the President observed to me that that was not a suitable occasion 
to have with me as ususal a conversation as he could wish, and requested that I would 
call at some other time, and as I understood named the hours of ten on the following 
morning that I accordingly attended at that hour and upon being refused admittance by 
the porter requested that he would take my card to the President (taking it for granted 
that he would at once bring to his recollection his own suggestion of the preceding 
evening) that this the porter refused to do saying that he had positive orders to carry 
no cards to the President that morning but I do not recollect that he said it was cabinet 
morning and my strong impression is that it was not Cabinet morning—I confess upon 
this I turned away somewhat chargrined [sic.] and for a moment resolved that I would 
never again o my self where I had no special business—But I should be very 
sorry that the President, you Gen M’Kay or any other esteemed friend, should imagine 
me so weak as to have set the occurrence down as a personal offense — or that it has 
in the slightest degree diminished my esteem for the President as a gentleman or my 
approbation of him as a public officer whose election and administration I have ever 
promoted and maintained to the best of my poor abilities and administration as eventful 
and brilliant as any that illustrate the page of our country’s history, No one can 
appreciate more than I do the difficulties that beset the path of public men, and the 
impropriety of expecting that things can be at the beck and call of every man — I am 
a little thin skinned but I am not unreasonable You will please make this explanation 
to the President in such vein as you shall deem most becoming 
“And believe me with long cherished esteem 
“Your friend and Obt Servt 


sleonbun dantiomale “Ro. Strange” 
291 For a sketch of McKay see The North Carolina Historical Review, XVI (1939), 
0 n. 
292 John D. Hawkins married Jane Boyd, daughter of Alexander Boyd, Boydton, 


of 
Virginia. She was born on December Pa 1784, and died November 30, 1875. Ashe, Bio 
hical History of North Carolina, V, 162. 
9703 Kenneth Rayner married Susan Spratt Polk daughter of William and Frances 


Devereux Polk. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, II, 363-366; Rayner to 
Polk, March 12, 1847. 
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From Wituiam J. ALEXANDER 


U. S. Branch Mint 


Decr. 19th 1848 
Dear Sir 


Our friend Green W. Caldwell?®4 will be in Washington in a few 
days, and will be an applicant for some California appointment if there 
[is] any left unoccupied. I hope it will be able to gratify his wishes 
as no one I know is more deserving of the good will of his friends~ I 
had read your message in the Newspapers before I received the one you 
so kindly sent me. Permit me as a friend to congratulate you on the 
glorious termination of your administration you have fulfilled the hopes 
of your friends and almost silenced the attacks of your enemies. En- 
countering greater difficulties than fell to the lot of any former ad- 
ministration you have overcome them all & placed our country on a 
pinacle of glory she never attained before- You must excuse me for 
writing this for I act as I feel Mrs. Alexander & family join me in 
sending respects to yourself & Lady. I hope to see you once more be- 
fore you surrender the reigns of Government 


I am dear Sir with respect yours & 
To His Exc | 
James K. Polk 


From Wiiu1am H. Haywoon, Jr.295 


18 Dee 1848. 
Prwate 


To the President of the U States 


Tt is now more than two years since I returned from the Senate un- 
der the influence of motives and feelings which ought to have been 
respected more by my party than they were - and in a manner that 
ought to have saved me from the malignant hostility even of mere par- 
tizans: Without denouncing others for their opinions I have never 
doubted that with my views of duty and of party interest and of na- 
tional policy— either or all together — my course was the only one left 


294 Green W. Caldwell (Apr. 18, 1806-July 10, 1864) graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania in 1831; served as a surgeon in the United States 
Army from July 13 to October 19, 1832; studied law and practiced in Charlotte; was a 
member of the house of commons of North Carolina from 1836 to 1841; served in the 
House of Representatives of Congress from March 4, 1841, to March 3, 1843; was 
appointed superintendent of the United States Mint at Charlotte in 1844; served as 
captain of the Third Dragoons in the War with Mexico and was mustered out in 1848; 
was elected to the state senate in 1849; was an unsuccessful candidate for Congress 
in 1850; and thereafter resumed his practice in Charlotte. Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 776. 

295 Papers of Polk, first series. 
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for me to take & yet keep my “conscience void of offence” and therefore 
I have never been able to regret the step I took — 

It cannot have escaped your recollection however that upon the occa- 
sion of my resignation “The Union” put forth an infamous attack 
upon my publick & private character.2°® True it was reprobated by 
you at the time of its appearance to me personally and to some of my 
most intimate friends. Moreover you kindly made more than one op- 
portunity to deprecate & deny the inference that because this assault 
upon me was made in your official organ you must therefore be taken 
to have given your sanction to it and to declare that it was your “in- 
tention on some fit occasion for it to manifest to me & to the world that 
the President’s confidence and affection for his faithful friend Hay- 
wood were as strong as ever they were” & thereby to show your dissent 
to the organ’s attack. 

In what mode you professed to furnish this voluntary testimonial I 
never enquired and therefore I do not know. The vindication itself 
was more interesting to me than the manner of it was important and 
although it might have been of greater value to me then, than it is now 
or it may hereafter be a matter of some consequence to my children 
to have it known to the world that the Chief Magistrate of the great 
republic so far from lending the weight of his exalted station to their 
Father’s injury really “stood by him and took care to do him justice 
as he” promised to do. Such were your words to me 

The circumstances under which your assurance were given orig- 
inally, to say nothing of my own faithfulness to you in very trying 
times, do not allow me to suppose that they were mere words of course 
yet a delay of two years & more gives me reason to apprehend that in 
the midst of more important publick duties they have been forgotten. 

Bear with me for saying: that such an article as was published in 
your official organ more than two years ago— unatoned for & unnoticed 
by the Editor since — has been erroneously considered by thousands as 
approved (perhaps as the original) condemnation of me and my char- 
acter by the President himself Hereafter it may be cast up to my chil- 
dren if not to me as the testimony of yourself against me, when your 
private disavowals and warm expressions of regard & confidence may 
have been buried with our bones. Are you willing that this shall be 
the case? The history of your own family happily for me furnishes us 
with a precedent to show how a contemporaneous testimonial of the 
kind promised by you may be useful to my children— and I well re- 
member that yourself alluded to that precedent in your interview with 
me- 


Very truly &e. 
Raleigh N. C. 


296 For references to Haywood’s resignation see Wheeler to Polk, August 17, 1846. 
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From Asa Biees?97 


Williamston N. C. 


December 27. 1848 
My dear Sir 


I am very much honored and obliged by a copy of your Message 
which you were kind enough to send me and which I received a short 
time since, I am very much gratified at the forcible manner in which 
you have reviewed the measures of your administration, the whole of 
which meets my unqualified approval and I am pleased that I was 
permitted to have some humble share in promoting the important 
measures consummated in the first Session of the 29** Congress: and 
although the misrepresentations in regard to the Mexican War con- 
tributed greatly to prevent my re-election I am fully compensated for 
any personal defeat by the inestimable results to the country: the 
consequences of that War. The valuable acquisition of territory now 
developed in the gold region of California alone has demonstrated soon- 
er than was anticipatedthe wise policy which has characterized your 
administration and has completely dissipated and falsified the con- 
fident assertions of the Whigs made last fall that the territory was 
utterly valueless: an assertion that I had to combat in this district as 
elector without expecting that my positions as to the importance of 
the acquisition would be so soon verified 

I may be permitted in the utmost sincerity to assure you that in my 
opinion your administration has more nearly approached the Re- 
publican creed (as I understand it) in its practical results than any 
former administration of our government and therefore I am not sur- 
prised at the dissatisfaction produced among the Whigs at your bold 
and truthful exposure of the tendency of federal measures and the 
boasted “American System” which I hold with you if carried out in 
the administration of the Government would change the character of 
our institutions and ultimately divert Republican liberty here. I regret 
to say however that in North Carolina the Democratic party are under 
a cloud, & in a minority that I fear will take a long time to change. 
We however have fought better than could be expected. (without an 
organization which it has been impossible for us to perfect although 
I have unremittingly urged it. 

I have just learned that Mr Badger?®® after many ballottings is 
reélected to the Senate and I regret that our friend (although they 
could not have elected a Democrat) should have cast their votes for 
Mr Clingman?9® whom I consider as objectionable if not more so 


297 There is a brief sketch of Biggs in The North Carolina Historical Review, XVI 
(1939), 445 n. 


For a sketch of George E. Badger see The North Carolina Historical Review, XVI 
(1939), 338 n. 
299 A brief sketch of Thomas L. Clingman is found in The North Carolina Historical 
Review, XVI (1939), 443 n. 
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than Mr. Badger, An acknowledgement however has been wrung from 
Clingman in approbation of the measures of your administration, I 
have just read a letter from a member of the Legislature who states 
that Clingman pledged himself against a National Bank & the Wilmot 
proviso and in favor of the Independent Treasury and the Tariff of 
1846. 

I should be gratified if during the short period of your official term 
the distracting Slavery question could be settled and therefore I cor- 
dially approve your earnest recommendations on that subject, although 
a consideration of Party policy might desire me to throw it upon the 
incoming administration: for it cannot be doubted that Gen'. Taylor 
if he vetoes the Wilmot proviso will be guilty of a gross fraud in ob- 
taining Northern votes, and any observation convinces me if the South 
obtains equality in any portion of the new Territories it can only be 
expected during your administration, If Gen'. Taylor approves the 
Proviso the larger portion of the Southern Whigs I believe will justify 
or excuse him, I am satisfied from my canvass this fall that even in 
eastern North Carolina a large vote could now be obtained for the 
Proviso if the movement were headed by one influential man. 

The result of the Presidential election therefore on this question is 
to divide the South and unite the North, and what may be the ultimate 
result time only can determine, Certain I am that the South cannot 
reasonably calculate upon securing anything except it is done during 
your term and that seems improbable from the recent course of the 
House of Representatives: a course which I predicted would certainly 
be pursued in the next Congress. I very much fear that the spirit of 
Abolition is making such rapid progress that in a few years the North- 
ern slaveholding states will be compelled to surrender the question: if 
for a few years even we should be spared intense excitement followed 
by violent outbreaks. 

I hope for the best but fear the worst and therefore I repeat my 
admiration and approval of your course in pressing the question with 
earnestness before the excitement becomes uncontrollable. 

But I did not commence this letter with the intention of trespassing 
upon your time in speculations upon political subjects but to express 
my thanks for your recollection of a friend now in private life and to 
assure you of the warm approval of your message by one who feels a 
deep and abiding interest in the welfare of the country. 

Please present my kindest regard to Mrs. Polk. and believe me 
while I have honor to subscribe myself with the highest respect and 
undiminished esteem 

Your friend & obt servt. 


His Excellency 

James K Polk 
President of U. S. 
Washington City 
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From Danret Turner?°0 


Warrenton Feby 8 1849 


My dear Sir 


It was wide known to Mr Hawkins by my friend Mr Edwards®®! 
that a letter from him to the President would be of service to me- 
And I had yesterday the pleasure to receive in an enclosure from the 
latter, the letter I now send you— I flatter myself the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr H- are those of the community generally in this section 
of the county — I send the letter to you, to use at such time and in 
such way as your discretion may deem best- My great desire is to go 
to California —- And cannot believe that Congress will adjourn without 
attending to the interests of the U S — in that quarter - Mr. Edwards 
will start to Washington in a few days — and is anxious that I should 
accompany him— but do not deem it essential to do so— should it become 
necessary on intimation from my friends can be given at any time — 
Mr. Edwards would have written also; but his intended visit to 
Washington precludes the necessity of doing so— 

I wrote to Mr Badger a day or two after my former letter and re- 
quested him to see and confer with you — Be so good as to give Mrs 
Turner and my best respects to Mrs. Mason’? and believe me to be 


Yours most truly 


From Davin L. Swain 


Chapel Hill, 10 Feb. 1849 
My dear Madam 


I recollect during the brief but very pleasant intercourse which Mrs. 
Swain and myself enjoyed with you and the President 18 months ago, 
your remark that you had no autograph of your brother Marshall, 
and my promise to supply one from my wife’s Cabinet. The careless- 


300 Daniel Turner was the son of Governor James Turner and Mary Anderson Turner. 
He served as an officer in the War of 1812, and was president of the Warrenton Female 
Academy from 1847 to 1854. Prior to becoming president of this school, he had a school 
for girls at his home, “Woodly,” about four miles from Warrenton. He married Anna 
Key, a daughter of Francis Scott Key, author of the “Star Spangled Banner.” He was 
a student at William and Mary College for two years; was a member of the North Caro- 
lina house of commons, 1819-1823; served in Congress from March 4, 1827, to March 8, 
1829; and in 1854 was made superintending engineer of the construction of public works 
at Mare Island Navy Yard, California, serving from September 16, 1854, until his death, 
July 21, 1860. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, pp. 1631, 1632; 
Montgomery, Lizzie Wilson, Sketches of Old —e North Carolina, pp. 150-152; Ashe, 

phical tee of North Carolina, III, 

301 Weldon N. Edwards represented ¥ By , Se in the senate of North Carolina 
from 1838 to 1846 and in 1850 and 1852. For a sketch of his life see Ashe, Biographical 
History of North Carolina, I, 265-269. 

302 John Y. Mason was Secretary of the Navy. 
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ness and haste with which the enclosed,?9? was incidently written & 
the confidence, not merely implied by the subject of the billet, but ex- 
pression upon its face, would excuse a now compliance with my engage- 
ment, to any one, who was not, like yourself, fully qualified to realize, 
and make due allowance for all the circumstances which call it forth. 
Viewed in this light, I hope it may be considered, as an act of kindness 
to a living and not of injustice to a departed friend. In connection 
with the autograph I have concluded to communicate a copy of a letter 
from my friend L. J. Polk,?®4 Esq. written in Dec. 1823. You may 


303 The original remains in the papers of Polk along with David L. Swain’s letter. 
“Smith's Tavern 8 Miles 

from Co. 

“My dear Cousin [Elea]nor, 
“Upon this mere half sheet & within these humble walls of our hospitable host, Smith, 
propose to impose a few marks, evincive that I am not forgetful; tho you may say I am 

(judging from this) uncommunicative (I will write you immediately upon my restoration 

to bosom of parential affection). 

“i departure from Raleigh, since I tore myself from my much beloved friend— 
from you "— — &, I have suffered all the agonizing pains of which mind & mortal man 
are susceptible. O! Cous. E. I now weep—I weep to think that every hour removes me 
farther & still farther from C. E. &—If you can point to yourself fancy’s eye an imag- 
inary mental thermometer, I will point you to the degree of my feelings—the degree is 
like the supposed thermometer, imaginary; it is beyond the calculation of real: 
And so they have been my dear friend, since I saw you, some one one—no two occasions. 
One when articulating the language of ancient Rome—in which Horace Livy & Cicero 
thundered; & when in company with the friend of my dear friend. Those in company 
with the friend of my dear friend. There is great satisfaction in recounting the virtues 
& amicabilities of an esteemed & bosom friend. Conceive my delight then, when convers- 
ing with Laph, (as Wilson calls her) about Laura; per whom (i.e. Wilson) you know, 
I cherish the strongest and sincerest friendship. Say to her I am in dolorous case. 

“Excuse the paper & the correspondent pen & still more the execution. Your sincere 
friend surrounded by a host of brawny & blue thoughts. 

“M. T. Polk.” 

“Circumstances must apologize for this—Temerous” 

{On the verso of the letter there is written.] 

“Mean writing is evidence of greatness like cruelty is of simplicity—you will infer 
at least you ought, under the same principle that I am very great.” 

“You promise not to show my letter Cous. Emma & Laura may see” 

“Miss Eleanor White 
Raleigh 

N. Carolina.” 

304 This copy is in the handwriting of Swain and is preserved with the other letters. 
“Western District, Decr. 20, 

“My dear Swain, 

“In consequence of a trip on business which detained me more than six weeks, that 
I have lately taken to Nashville Columbia, Franklin, Pulaski, Fayetteville, Shelbyville 
near Murfresborough, your letter of the 24th Oct. did not reach me until about four 
days ago, but the pleasure with which I devoured its contents, has almost recompensed 
me, for the disappointment I suffer, in not being able to get hold of it sooner. 

“Since I wrote you I have been traversing in the country to and fro, examining renting, 
leasing and selling land, not the most pleasant employment, in the world to me you know 
I have navigated the Mississippi, from the mouth of Big Hatchet, to the Forked Deer, 
cruised into Arkansas Territory where we spent the night, and in short taken a general 
view of the country from the Tennessee to the Mississippi. It is a fertile and beautiful 
country, and in a few years will be the most desirable section of the State. 

“I was in the town of Nashville, two days and a half, on my last trip, and during 
my continuance there, was very highly entertained by my attendance upon the theatre. 
I am a great lover of the drama, and as there was an excellent company under the man- 
agement of Caldwell I enjoyed it in perfection. My room mates at the Nashville inn were 
fine fellows and jolly companions—Judge Phillips late of Illinois, J. G. Blount and Mr. 
Runyon of N. C. 

“IT am about to set out for Columbia, where my business will detain me 8 or 10 days, 
and while I sojourn there my relative James K. Polk is to be married to Miss Childress 
of Murfresborough. I am invited to accompany him to the metropolis as a waiter, on 
the occasion assisted by his partner in the practice A. V. Brown, Esq. We are the 
only male attendants, who the ladies will be I don’t know. This letter will be deposited 
in the Post-office at Columbia. 


“Your meeting with Miss E. White and the Miss Wilsons, under the circumstances 


you mention, Taken in connection with Taylors sudden appearance, was really a novelty 
in the history of accidents.—That night I will remember well & while contrasting your 
fate with mine on that evening, I cursed the fates for having permitted me to form 
an acquaintance with Miss E. C. W.—Here I was roomed up in a log hut 12 by 14, 
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perhaps remember, a rencounter of wits, in relation to our early his- 
tory, in which I have never hesitated to admit, I come off with a 
drooping wing. If your cousins letter has no other interest for you, it 
may serve to show that my pretensions to knowledge with reference to 
you and yours, in earlier if not happier days, had some substantial 
foundation. 

There are moreover some coincidences which present themselves in 
relation [to] it, which you may consider interesting and striking. A 
very brief narration will supply the clue. 

Lucius and I, were office mates in Raleigh, in the winter of 1822-23. 
He, Cowan,3°5 Taylor?°® and myself were boon companions and fre- 
quent visiters at M*™. Whites where the young ladies, referred to, were 
domiciled. The late R[obert] H. Cowan Esq. of Wimington married 
the youngest daughter of Gov. Stone, on the 2. Oct. 1823, and that 
circumstance, enabled Lucius to recall and connect the events of that 
night, with the incidents stated in my letter to which his, is a reply, 
Miss White (Mrs. Swain) *°7 and the Misses Wilson spent the autumn 
of 1823, among our western-mountains, and I chanced to meet with 
them, on the evening when (as we all knew) Cowan, was to be married. 

About 8 O clock at night in the midst of merry making, at my 
father’s in Asheville, Lieut Taylor who had been ordered from Smiths- 
ville in this state, to Council Bluff, on the upper Missouri, knocked at 
the door, and was no less surprized, to find himself in the midst of those 
young ladies, than they at his sudden apparition. The attention of the 
Lieutenant to Catherine,?°® had been rather marked, and Marshall was 
at that time engaged to Laura.?°® The former is at present Col. J. P. 
Taylor, brother of the President elect, and my deceased friend, if he 
had lived to attain intellectual maturity, would have been the brother 


of the President, and would have presented no ordinary claims to dis- 
tinction himself. 





reminiscing on the frolicksome life led by our friend Cowan, his indifference to money, 
& the appertaining thereto, his now materially altered situation in life, while you were 
enjoying the mild and bewitching smiles of Eleanor, the good humor and loquacity of 
Catherine, and the wild and frolicsome gambols of that little Devil Laura. Swain, your 
situation was truly an amiable one, and to be similarly situated for a day, I would give 
all I possess, or even expect to possess, on earth provided nevertheless, that I could 
succeed in accomplishing the purpose of the interview. 

“Believing me your sincere friend, 

“Lucius J. Polk.” 

305 Robert H. Cowan was born in Wilmington in 1801 and died in May, 1843. He served 
as member of the house of commons from New Hanover County in 1824 and 1825. Grant, 
Alumni History, p. 134. 

306 Joseph Pannel Taylor served in the War of 1812, was honorably discharged from 
the army June 15, 1815, and was reinstated, May 17, 1816, as a second lieutenant: was 
made first lieutenant November 24, 1817; captain, July 6, 1825; lieutenant colonel, Novem- 
ber 24, 1841, and brigadier general, February 9, 1863. He died June 24, 1864. Heitman, 
Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, I, 947-948. 

307 On January 12, 1824, David L. Swain married Eleanor White, daughter of William 
White, late secretary of the State of North Carolina and granddaughter of Governor 
Richard Caswell. Wheeler, Reminiscences and Memoirs of North Carolina, p. 57. 

308 Catherine Wilson was the daughter of Joseph Wilson of Charlotte. She married 
William J. Alexander. Wheeler, Reminiscences and Memoirs of North Carolina, p. 289. 

309 Laura Wilson was the second daughter of Joseph Wilson and she married Marshall 


ae = brother of James K. Polk. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, 
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It will afford real pleasure to Mrs. Swain and to me, to hear either 
from you or the President, 


I am Madam 





Very faithfully, your 


From James T. Mrtter?!° anp Orners 


Wilmington February 20% 1849 
To His Excellency James K. Polk 
President of the United States 


At a recent meeting of the Commissioners of Wilmington, we were 
appointed a Committee to tender to you the hospitalities of our Town, 
and to solicit your sojourn among us on your way homeward, as long 
as you may be able to linger here. We assure you that it affords pleas- 
ure to discharge the duty which as the organ of the people of Wilming- 
ton has been devolved upon us, and we hope that it will in no way con- 
flict with your convenience, to afford our citizens generally, the grati- 
fication of your presence. 


We are with the highest respect 
Your Excellency’s Ob‘. Servants 


James T. Miller 
L. H. Marsteller 
Josh*. G. Wright 


From Wirt1am Hayrwoop, Jr. 


W. City 
My Dear Sir 


Your note was brought to me in the Committee-room of Commerce 
whilst we were acting upon nominations and the messenger had left the 
door before I could see him or else I should have answered by him. 

This morning I am almost as full of business as you are & that is 
not a strong figure. But of course I will see you as requested some 
time between this & 9 o Clock P.M. The earliest hour I can leave 


Your friend 


On December 29, sees. Polk nominated James T. Miller to be naval officer for the 
aude" of Wilmington, North Carolina, as successor to James Owen, who was removed. 
On motion of William H. Haywood, Miller’s nomination was confirmed, February 24, 
bmw 9 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the United States Senate, VII, 14, 22, 32, 
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From Jonn H. WHEELER 


Will the President be so good as to acknowledge the receipt of pic- 
ture of Gen!. Jackson by Sully jr. which he puts under my care— 
answer to Beatty’s Ford, Catawba Co. N C 


Yours— 


From Witu1am H. Harwoop, Jz.311 


Raleigh 2 Dee 1836. 
My dear Sir 


Do me the favor to procure without delay a certificate of the Post 
Master General to prove that the persons whose names are under- 
written are Post Masters of the date of their appointment. The cer- 
tificate must contain the fact that they are now post Masters & when 
appointed— If the fact be not so let it set forth the date of their resig- 
nation of the date of acceptance thereof at Department. I wish a 
separate certificate for each one & although it will cost something I 
desire that you will send them to me by Express mail & call on Brown 
to pay the postage. Between us there are no political secrets. These 
men are members of our assembly and if post Masters they are dis- 
qualified to serve— & fortunately they are all opposed to us in politics 
& my purpose is to have them Ousted Of course the certificates will 
be made without naming me and I will give them a proper direction 

I do not address B Brown directly because I am not sure he has 
reached W. City- 


Pray do not delay an hour as every thing may depend on a speedy 
reply to this letter— 

Alfred Dockery- P. M. Dockery’s Store Richmond Co N.C. 

*Edmund Jones—P. M. Fort Defiance Wilkes Co N.C. 

Jos M D. Carson P M. Green River Rutherford Co N. C. 

Meshack Pinkston P M Jersey Settlement Rowan Co N.C. 

John Clayton P.M Mill River Buncombe Co NC 

W™ Harris P.M. Narrowsville Montgomery Co. NC. 

W. J. T. Miller P.M. Poplar Row. Rutherford Co N C 

* Edmund Jones may appear on Books to be Edward Jones but look 
to the Bond & you will see it is Edmund 

It is not necessary to take a whole sheet for each P.M. I presume a 
separate Certificate for each of 4 may be written on one sheet to save 
postage 

I am sick to day & nearly broken down in the service- But help me 
as requested above & we will give you another good account of us in 


311 Papers of Polk, first series. This letter and the one which follows were found after 
the letters in previous installments of this series had already gone to press. 
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N.C. I wrote to you at Columbia Mrs H joins me in kind remem- 
brance to Mrs Polk — Show this letter to Brown— Act promptly for this 
is no time to loose & keep secrets 


Yours truly 


From Wire P. Maneum 


Washington 26** Dec. 1845 
To The President of the U. States 


Sir 


Two days ago Col. Ward requested me (as he was well warranted 
in doing by reason of his knowledge of my former intimacy with some 
of his most distinguished near relatives) to hand you a note to day, as 
he understood from me, that I intended to make a call,— Circumstances 
prevent my carrying out that purpose: I take the liberty of enclosing 
his note,?1? lest Col. Ward may think me negligent or careless in this 
matter. 

I am very sure that Col. W. shall succeed in his purpose, it will be 
gratifying to a large & extended circle of relatives & friends in N°. 
Ca. — all or nearly all, I am sorry to know, are democrats as well as 
agreeable to all — as far as I know - of the delegation in Congress 
from that State 

With high consideration 


I am Sir 


Your m°. ob*. Ser*. 


312 The following note was enclosed: 


“Sir: 

“I called on Senator Speight as you advised me to do, and regret to have to state 
that his report to me from Secretary Walker, was not favorable in my case.—The matter, 
however, is where I some time since placed it, and where I desire it shall remain in 
your hands. 

“I have thought proper, (though I know you require nothing of the kind from me,) 
to enclosed a slip containing the signatures of a respectable portion of my delegation 
in Congress in my behalf.— 

“Judge Mangum, who knows me and also knows something of my connexions, has been 
kind enough to say that he would hand this to you. 

“I have the honor, to be, Sir, 
“Very respectfully your 
“Obt. Servt. & friend 
“Joseph D. Ward.” 


“Washington, December 26th, 1845 


“To the President, 
U S ” 


(The enclosed slip read as follows:) 
“We hope Mr Ward will get a clerkship.’”’ 
“David S. Reid 
J. C. Dobbin 
Asa Biggs 
Henry S. Clark 
D. M. Barringer.” 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


NortH CAROLINA: A GUIDE TO THE OLD NortH State. Compiled and written 
by The Federal Writers’ Project of the Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1939. Pp. xxxiv, 601. $2.50.) 


For almost four and a half centuries since Columbus made 
his memorable landfall on October 12, 1492, the presses of the 
world have poured forth an enormous literature describing the 
American scene. After the founding of Virginia Captain John 
Smith produced what might be called the first guide to English 
America and since his day numerous gazetteers, directories, 
guides for immigrants, and travelers’ descriptions have aided 
the historian in recapturing and reconstructing the past. While 
most works of this kind are designed to be of practical use to the 
generation which produces them, they are probably of even 
greater value to the historical students of later ages. They serve 
as milestones by which one may measure the velocity and direc- 
tion of change. 

The American Guide Series, latest contribution to our guide 
literature, is a more ambitious undertaking in many ways than 
any of its predecessors. Although undertaken as one of the 
emergency projects to aid the unemployed, the various volumes 
which have been printed to date deserve to be judged on their 
own merits. The general outline of the guides is the same for 
all the states, a plan to which no serious objections can be 
raised, although a few die-hard individualists may single this 
out as another evidence of the blighting effects of bureaucracy 
on originality. The first section of the guide is devoted to essays 
on the general background of the State, including its geography, 
people, historical highlights, economic institutions and activities, 
education, religion, and arts. Part two presents statistics, de- 
scriptions, facts, and legends for each of the chief towns and 
cities within the State. Emphasis is naturally and properly 
placed on those things which are distinctive in the present and 
which contribute to the happiness and well-being of the city’s 
inhabitants. The third and larger portion of each guide is de- 
voted to descriptions of tours which may be made to numerous 
points of interest within the State, including data on the smaller 
communities which were not described in the preceding section. 
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Scattered through the volume are many pictures illustrating the 
landscape, architecture, people, sports, and gainful pursuits 
characteristic of the area. A brief chronology of the history of 
the State from its beginnings to the present and a selected 
bibliography conclude the survey. A large state map is found in 
a pocket in the back cover of the guide. Such in brief is the 
general plan of the American Guide Series. 

North Carolina: A Guide to the Old North State follows close- 
ly the pattern outlined above. It contains a vast amount of data, 
important, colorful, anecdotal, trivial, and antiquarian. Its com- 
pilers have succeeded, however, in making the book something 
more than a catalogue of statistics and cold, hard, facts. They 
have been able to catch and convey something at least of the 
spirit and tradition which, although sometimes intangible, are 
nevertheless as much a part of North Carolina as its sandy 
beaches and towering mountains. The guide is equally success- 
ful in picturing the quaint, “befo de war’? communities which 
still linger in the State, and the bustling, modern, metropolises 
such as Winston-Salem, Charlotte, and Greensboro. Chapel 
Hill is most fittingly accorded a full length portrait, symbolizing 
as it does North Carolina’s interest in and support of education. 
An unusual feature of the volume is the section on eating and 
drinking; after reading this, most Tar Heels living in other 
sections will probably feel as though they had not really eaten 
a square meal since they left the Old North State. 

The tours outlined in the guide cover the entire State, which 
of course gives a sufficient choice of climatic and physiographic 
conditions to suit all tastes. The tourist may find informa- 
tion about the roads—paved to nearly all important points of 
interest— hotels, tourist homes and camps, recreation facilities, 
distances to be covered, in fact just about everything he is likely 
to want to know, except costs. He will find much interesting 
fact, legend, and folklore imbedded in the descriptions of the 
tours and detours from the main routes. 

In this, as in companion volumes in the series, the compilers 
do not give source citations for their facts and direct quota- 
tions. This is probably a conscious catering to the many who 
are supposedly repelled and irritated by references and foot- 
notes. In the absence of the mechanics of scholarly writing, 
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the reader is forced to rely on the accuracy, judgment, and in- 
telligence of the workers who gathered the data, and on the 
scholarship of those who edited and sponsored the finished work. 
It is most reassuring to know that many professionally trained 
authorities in various fields of knowledge have contributed their 
advice and help in the preparation of North Carolina: A Guide 
to the Old North State, and that publication has been under the 
direction of the University of North Carolina Press. 

The resident of North Carolina will find the time spent in 
reading the book’s nearly six hundred pages of text both pleas- 
urable and profitable, and Tar Heels in exile will find it diffi- 
cult to complete its perusal without suffering attacks of acute 
nostalgia. 


ROBERT T. THOMPSON. 
RvutTGceRS UNIVERSITY, 
NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Five NortH CAROLINA Necro Epvucators. Prepared under the direction of 
N. C. Newbold. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1939. Pp. xii, 142. $1.00.) 


President Frank P. Graham of the University of North Caro- 
lina summed up the importance of this small volume when he 
said in its preface that it contained the biographies of five North 
Carolina Negro educators “who are examples of the noble part 
Negroes are playing in the life, spirit, and upbuilding of our 
State.” The five Negro educators, all deceased, are Simon 
Green Atkins, President of Winston-Salem Teachers’ College; 
James Benson Dudley, President of the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College in Greensboro; Annie Wealthy Holland, State Su- 
pervisor of Negro elementary schools; Peter Weddick Moore, 
President of Elizabeth City State Normal School; and Ezekiel 
Ezra Smith, President of Fayetteville State Normal School. 

The small size of the volume does not indicate that little care 
went into its making. Indeed, great attention was given to 
every phase of the lives of these individuals; and the compres- 
sion of the material into such a few pages is a testimonial to 
the extent to which the information was perpended by the 
writers. Each sketch was written by committees composed of 
college students and faculty advisers under the supervision of 
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Mr. N. C. Newbold of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. In every instance, except one—that of President Atkins— 
a committee of faculty members and students from a white 
North Carolina college worked with a similar committee from a 
Negro college. The product is a readable, moving, and signifi- 
cant contribution to the growing body of information about 
Negroes in the history of North Carolina. 

Though these five North Carolina Negro educators differed 
in background and, to some extent, in training (though three 
were, at various times, students at Shaw University) they had 
certain aims in common. Whether it was Atkins in Winston- 
Salem, Moore in Elizabeth City, or Mrs. Holland all over the 
State, each was determined to establish better race relations and 
to set up a more functional type of education for the Negro. 
Though obviously influenced by the teachings of Booker T. 
Washington, they were not without the pragmatism of John 
Dewey, though they all may not have been aware of that fact. 
One is impressed by their insistence on education for living. 
This insistence, by example and by precept, marks a milestone 
in the development of Negro education in North Carolina. 

Atkins was not only President of the Winston-Salem Teachers 
College, but also a founder of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Association and an outstanding layman in the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church. In addition to his brilliant career 
as president of the Agricultural and Technical College, James 
Dudley was a leader in the field of interracial coéperation, and 
an outstanding champion of the virtues of American democracy. 
Mrs. Holland, a leading school principal, who later became the 
state supervisor of elementary schools, found time to maintain 
a Christian home and to help organize the Negro Parent-Teach- 
ers Association in North Carolina. President Moore of Eliza- 
beth City Teachers’ College was a deacon and Sunday School 
teacher in the Baptist Church and conductor of a Teachers’ 
Institute for years. President Smith of Fayetteville Teachers’ 
College was the United States Minister to Liberia, a soldier in 
the Spanish-American War, and an outstanding Baptist layman. 

This volume does not succeed in completely surmounting the 
difficulty confronting every codperative effort: that of assimi- 
lating variations in types of subject matter and in style. Thanks 
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to its able editing, however, considerable uniformity has been 
attained, with the result that each biographical sketch succeeds 
in its aim of depicting the life of an outstanding North Carolina 
Negro educator and of indicating the various ways in which 
the individual succeeded in educating—outside the classroom as 
well as within. 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. 
St. AUGUSTINE’s COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, NortH CAROLINA. 


SECTIONALISM AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN TENNESSEE, 1796-1845. By 
Stanley John Folmsbee. (Knoxville: The East Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety. 1939. Pp. vi, 293. $3.75.) 


The general story of the wave of road, canal, and railroad 
building that swept over the American states between the con- 
clusion of the wars of 1812 and 1860 is well known to his- 
torians. Detailed treatments of the course of this “craze” for 
internal improvements in particular states, however, are in gen- 
eral lacking. In this book, Professor Folmsbee has supplied 
us with the story in one state, Tennessee. After a brief dis- 
cussion of the geographic features of the state which formed 
the basis of a persistent political sectionalism, the author points 
out the particular transportation problems and needs of East, 
Middle, and West Tennessee. Here, he demonstrates that East 
Tennessee’s need for internal improvements was much greater 
than that of the other sections, but, as is often the case, the 
difficulties of satisfying this need were at the time virtually in- 
surmountable. 

Like other states, Tennessee in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries had depended mainly upon local tax and work 
assessments and state-chartered navigation companies to pro- 
vide adequate transportation facilities. Finding these means 
inadequate, those sections most in need of improved facilities, 
namely East and West Tennessee, pressed for more efficacious 
means. State aid was held back for many years because of bit- 
ter sectional rivalries and because Tennessee hoped the federal 
government would bear a substantial part of the financial bur- 
den of constructing internal improvements. Although some of 
Tennessee’s representatives in Congress did not allow sensitive- 
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ness on states’ rights to cool their ardor for federal aid to in- 
ternal improvements in the states, federal contributions were 
not forthcoming in sufficient quantities to be of much conse- 
quence in the solution of Tennessee’s transportation problems. 

It was upon a policy of state aid, adopted in the 1830’s, that 
the State depended to provide adequate transportation facilities. 
Under this plan, the State contributed first one-third and later 
one-half of the capital of internal improvement companies or- 
ganized and operated by private interests. Although some miles 
of turnpikes were built in Middle Tennessee, some of the ob- 
stacles to navigation were removed from the rivers of East and 
West Tennessee, and surveys were made for ambitious railroad 
projects, failures were more conspicuous than successes. In 
fact, tangible results of the program after the repeal of the plan 
in the early 1840’s were very few. Moreover, the general failure 
of the program produced a popular opposition to state aid to in- 
ternal improvements, thereby delaying later aid to the construc- 
tion of railroads until other states had attained success in such 
undertakings. Although mismanagement and poor judgment 
were not infrequently present in the internal improvement com- 
panies, it is interesting to note that cases of outright fraud and 
public stealing were noticeably few. 

If the reader of Professor Folmsbee’s book is led by the title 
to expect a full description of sectionalism in Tennessee, he will 
be disappointed. Sectionalism is touched upon only in so far as 
it bears upon the internal improvements problem. Of the social 
and economic characteristics of the various sections very little is 
said. Less details of the numerous abortive internal improve- 
ment ventures and a more thorough analysis of sectionalism 
would perhaps have given the book greater balance and clarity. 
On the whole, the author seems to have done a thorough and 
scholarly job of research. This reviewer would not minimize 
the difficulties of treating material of this nature in an interest- 
ing and convincing manner; yet it does appear that the results 
of so much arduous research could have been utilized to some- 
what better advantage. 


JOSEPH CARLYLE SITTERSON. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Tue SoctaL PHILOsoPpHY oF JOHN TAYLOR OF CAROLINE. By Bugene Ten- 
broeck Mudge. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 


227. $2.75.) 

“Nobody is interested in Taylor,” the reviewer is told by a 
publisher who has investigated the matter. “His most im- 
portant work, the Jnquiry, has never been in sufficient demand 
to call for a reprinting, and copies can still be picked up in 
second-hand shops at ten dollars.” The publisher had been 
“advised repeatedly by political scientists” against attempting 
to revive interest in Taylor. 

The century-long conspiracy of indifference toward the 
thought of John Taylor, who belongs among America’s half 
dozen greatest political theorists, would make a revealing study 
in itself. Successive generations of grudge-bearing Adamses 
have renewed their ancient feud with the Virginia philosopher, 
and New England historians through the years have done their 
best for the conspiracy. Professor Channing loftily dismissed 
Taylor and all his works as “extraordinarily dull and quite com- 
monplace.” Yet viewed historically the conspiracy appears 
vastly more comprehensive than a mere Cambridge agreement. 
It was a conspiracy of history and events—many of which Tay- 
lor himself foresaw—events and trends that combined to make 
his views unholy heresies. Even in Taylor’s own time, Jeffer- 
son, who pronounced his doctrine unequivocally “the true po- 
litical faith” feared that it was “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” In an urban capitalist America of industrialism, 
holding-companies, and unemployment, Taylor becomes the 
heresiarch of all the heresies, more radical in a real sense than 
the late Europeans—so much more feared. 

To complicate matters, Taylor joined the conspiracy against 
his own fame and popularity. Anyone who has plowed into 
his volumes knows the thorny obstacles to be encountered. “For 
heaven’s sake,” exclaimed John Randolph over one of the 
pamphlets, “get some worthy person to do the second edition 
into English.” Taylor confessed that he wrote “in a wild, care- 
less, and desultory way.” Moreover, he never wrote systemat- 
ically nor attempted to give his theory any concise form, so 
that it is necessary to go through all his works to gather his 
views on any one subject. 
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In breaking the conspiracy of neglect, Mr. Mudge has done a 
notable service. Furthermore his book is the answer to Ran- 
dolph’s demand for a “translation,” and it is the first attempt at 
a systematic presentation of John Taylor’s social philosophy. 
Recognizing his task as first of all one of organization and sys- 
tematization, Mr. Mudge has concentrated upon this phase with 
fortunate results. He has been content merely to point out, 
without belaboring, Taylor’s careless terminology and verbal in- 
consistencies, because he has his eye properly fixed upon the 
deeper lying consistency of Taylor’s thought. “Throughout his 
writing,” says Mr. Mudge, “there is a perception of the close tie 
between political and economic thought, a realistic investigation 
of the sources of political action and the motives of political 
parties.” Fully appreciative of this realism, the author em- 
ploys it in his own analysis of Taylor. He regards Taylor’s 
chief importance, not in the réle of a constructive theorist (as 
important as that was) but as a brilliantly destructive critic of 
the incipient Hamiltonian capitalism of his time from a con- 
sistently agrarian point of view. Though generally cautious in 
his comparisons, Mr. Mudge would appear to be treading thin 
ice in presenting Taylor as “the antithesis of John Adams in 
every way.” This opinion will probably need drastic revision 
after Mr. Manning J. Dauer publishes the results of his research 
on this subject. 

Taylor’s critique of the system of the “mercenary capital- 
ists,” “the aristocracy of the third age,” as he called them, was 
directed primarily against three major manifestations of special 
privilege: Hamiltonian fiscal policies, Marshall’s nationalistic 
construction of the Constitution, and the protective tariff. Never 
narrowly political, Taylor showed a subtle awareness of the 
psychological and sociological elaborations of the Hamiltonian 
myth and its corrosive influences. Just as the “aristocracy of 
superstition defended itself by exclaiming, the Gods! the tem- 
ples! the sacred oracles!’ so the new aristocracy “of paper and 
patronage exclaims, national faith! sacred charters! disorgani- 
zation! and security of property!” 

Simply as a satirist and maker of epigrams (fortunately not 
omitted by Mr. Mudge) Taylor is worth preserving. Speaking 
of the “social mischiefs” of exploitation imported by a “little 
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smiling fat group,” he pronounces these mischiefs “so many 
instruments for cutting off species of property from industry, 
to enrich capitalists, as the Abyssinian fattens himself with 
steaks cut from living cows.” He then slyly suggests that this 
is the instrument of Providence to avenge Africans upon the 
Americans. 

Taylor might rest his claim to fame entirely upon his proph- 
ecies. He was perhaps the first (1781) to consider the issue 
of sectionalism in terms of clash of economic systems, agrarian 
and capitalist, and foresaw civil war on the slavery issue. He 
anticipated Ruffin in agricultural reform, Calhoun on the tariff 
question, and the theory of a concurrent majority, Jackson on 
the Bank’s constitutionality, and Douglas on popular sovereignty 
as a solution to the slavery question—to mention only a few of 
his triumphs. 

Here surely is a heritage worthy of preservation. Mr. Mudge 
has labored diligently and well toward this end. 


C. VANN WOODWARD. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





JosEPH E. BrowN AND THE CONFEDERACY. By Louise Biles Hill. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1939. Pp. viii, 360. $3.50.) 
Mrs. Louise Biles Hill has subjected the public career of the 

extraordinary Joseph E. Brown, war governor of Georgia, to a 

microscopic investigation which has resulted in a most satisfac- 

tory analysis of a baffling subject. After a brief treatment of 

Brown’s early life, Mrs. Hill plunges into a detailed account of 

his election to the governorship in 1857 and reélection in 1859. 

An ardent secessionist and militant defender of slavery, he was 

cast in an important rdéle in the crisis of 1860-61, and by virtue 

of reélection in 1861 and 1863 he served as governor throughout 
the lifetime of the Confederacy. At the outset it became ap- 
parent that Governor Brown and the Confederate authorities 
were in disagreement and as time passed this situation became 
acute. Mrs. Hill states (p. 74) the paradox of Brown’s atti- 
tude: on the one hand we read of his oft-expressed and “intense 
desire for political and economic freedom for the South,” and 
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on the other of “his unrelenting hostility to the means necessary 
to achieve that freedom.” Indeed, as the story of the Confed- 
eracy unfolded, far more was heard of the latter determination 
than of the former. 

Endowed by nature with an excess of combativeness and per- 
sistence, Governor Brown approached all Confederate relations 
from the viewpoint of an extreme state rights doctrinaire. And 
issues there were in plenty: from the first he differed with 
Richmond as to appointment of officers, and control of state 
troops and their arms. Impervious to “stern necessity,” he 
opposed Confederate finance and tax-in-kind measures, Confed- 
erate control of blockade-running and shipping; he opposed 
Confederate plans for local defense, and was bitterly critical of 
the suspension of habeas corpus in which he saw military 
tyranny. From 1862 he vigorously opposed conscription, and 
was unmoved even by the imminence of Sherman’s invasion. In 
this acrimonious controversy Governor Brown was supported by 
Alexander H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, although not by fhe 
state legislature and judiciary. The point of view of the Rich- 
mond government in these controversies was upheld in Georgia 
by Benjamin H. Hill, Herschel V. Johnson, and Howell Cobb, 
who at times were able to hold Governor Brown in check. 

Of especial interest to the student of American history are 
chapters IX and X, “Peace Propaganda” and “The Fall of the 
Confederacy.” The efforts of Brown and Stephens to secure a 
negotiated peace in 1864 and to secure a shake-up of the Con- 
federate administration in the last year of its existence are de- 
scribed and deprecated. To the many reasons assigned by his- 
torians as causes for the failure of the Confederacy, Mrs. Hill 
adds the view (p. 257) that Southern nationalism had not 
ripened by 1861. Governor Brown failed, in this connection, 
to understand that state rights, useful to Southern politicians 
before secession, were unnecessary under the Confederacy be- 
cause of the “homogeneity of the population and similarity of 
climate.” Thus Brown and many others hastened the collapse 


of the Confederacy. 

It should be noted that Vice-President Alexander H. Stephens 
was hand-in-glove with Governor Brown in his controversies 
with the Davis administration, and for this he is severely in- 
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dicted by the author. The slight, frail, brainy vice-president, 
long regarded affectionately in Georgia, is referred to (p. 198) 
as the “wet nurse” of the malcontents, and his brother Linton 
is described (p. 190) as “the Governor’s bosom friend and fel- 
low conspirator,” while Brown and Alexander Stephens were 
on occasion said to be (p. 264) near to “treason.’”’ And though 
he was never so close to Brown, the exigencies of his individual- 
istic philosophy usually placed the brilliant Robert Toombs on 
the same side. Of course it is well known that outside Georgia 
there were many able leaders who were disaffected, notably 
Governor Vance of North Carolina, Rhett, and Yancey. 

Mrs. Hill most satisfactorily explains the repeated reélections 
which Governor Brown secured in spite of the furor he raised. 
To be sure, in election years he toned down his antagonism 
toward Richmond and even pointed to those instances when he 
had supported the administration, only to renew his onslaught 
after victory at the polls. But there were other reasons for his 
great strength with the voters. He was an efficient adminis- 
trator who demonstrated zeal in helping the poor and the fam- 
ilies of soldiers, in the care of Georgia troops, in providing 
Georgia with salt, and in his successful management of the state 
railroad. Politically of value—but less creditable—was the 
liberal exemption policy of the governor. 

The later career of Joseph E. Brown is left largely to other 
scholars. The breath-taking conversion of Brown to Radical 
Republicanism and his amazing return to the Democratic party, 
all accomplished with an insouciance that would befit a Machia- 
velli or a Talleyrand, are briefly recounted in the concluding 
two chapters. It was this course during Reconstruction which 
embittered Georgians against Brown, yet he always was ready 
with plausible justification of his record, and in the end secured 
“vindication” by an eleven-year tenure in the United States 
Senate, 1880-1891. In these years Brown, a rich man, an ardent 
Baptist layman, a philanthropist who could lease convicts to 
work in his mines, and backed politically by Henry W. Grady, 
affords a fascinating study in the “New South.” It is to be 
hoped that this important phase will be examined with the same 
thoroughness which Mrs. Hill has employed in her account of 
the war years. 
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It is safe to say that this account will long remain the stan- 
dard work on the subject. New studies of other Confederate 
figures are made imperative, notably of Stephens and Vance. 
The Daughters of the Confederacy are to be congratulated in 
awarding this scholarly book the Mrs. Simon Baruch University 
Prize. Students of Southern history have come to look to the 
University of North Carolina Press as the source of a succes- 
sion of high quality studies in their subject, and this volume 
does not disappoint them. 


OLLINGER CRENSHAW. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, VA. 





Tue Stavery ConTroversy, 1831-1860. By Arthur Young Lloyd. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 337. $3.00.) 
Students of American history have had their knowledge of 

the facts and the significance of the slavery controversy con- 

siderably augmented in recent years by the writings of Barnes, 

Jenkins, Dumond, Craven, and others; and in consequence they 

have become increasingly aware of the need of a thorough-going 

history of all aspects of this great war of words. In deciding to 
write about this controversy Dr. Lloyd has chosen a subject that 
certainly deserves attention; it is also a most difficult one. Two 
aspects of the controversy especially have attracted his atten- 
tion: its history, to which he has devoted most of the first three 
chapters and the eighth; and the arguments that were used, 
especially those evolved by the South, which he presents in con- 
siderable detail in the other four chapters. According to Dr. 

Lloyd, the controversy over slavery grew out of and was a re- 

flection of sectiona] divergencies between the North and the 

South. Furthermore, he believes that at every critical moment 

the North was the aggressor. “The Missouri struggle,” he 

writes, “may be viewed as the first skirmish . . . of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests to secure political domina- 

tion of the government for sectional agrandizement” (pp. 47- 

48). Although the leaders on both sides realized what was at 

issue during this first conflict, common folk remained undis- 

turbed until the North launched a second and greater drive 
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against the slave states in the early 1830’s. While Dr. Lloyd 
does not insist that the abolitionists, who led this second at- 
tack, were devoid of humanitarian impulses, he finds nothing 
but self-interest in the response of the masses. He is convinced 
that the abolitionists’ “propaganda appealed only to the sectional 
interests” of the rank and file in the North (p. 100). From 
this study of these and other critical moments he comes to the 
general conclusion that “basically, these sectional conflicts were 
more important than the slavery issue, but they lacked the op- 
portunities for an emotional appeal which slavery so con- 
veniently provided” (p. 269). 

This is to say that there was more to the slavery debate than 
appears at first glance. It should be subjected, as it were, to 
psychoanalysis; for behind lofty arguments for and against 
slavery were suppressed sectional desires concerning such ig- 
noble and crass things as internal improvements, foreign policy, 
manufacturing, and public lands. With this approach to the 
subject held out before him, the reader launches into the chap- 
ters dealing with the arguments hoping that he will be shown 
fresh meanings in the debates back and forth over slavery. 
But these high hopes are unfulfilled. The unedifying charges 
and countercharges, attacks and defenses are set forth in much 
detail (some of the details are new), but so far as this book 
goes there seems to be very little to the debate over slavery 
except just a debate over slavery. Dr. Lloyd’s thesis seems to 
have promised something more. His analysis of the controversy 
does not seem to accord with his views about the significance 
of the history of the fight over slavery. 

In one other respect this restatement of the slavery con- 
troversy is open to criticism. The author constantly seems to be 
intent on having the South come out ahead, and to accomplish 
this end he throws his weight into the scales in ways that are 
contrary to the best historical usages. It is sometimes difficult 
to tell whether he is setting forth Southern arguments as asser- 
tions made long ago or as facts that can now be accepted as be- 
ing fully proven (p. 228, last paragraph). Statements made in 
documents that were written during the controversy are ac- 
cepted at their face value (p. 41 m. 156; p. 124 nm. 102). The 
fact that “many of the Southern States regulated the minimum 
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rations by law” (p. 186) is accepted as sufficient proof of the 
assertion that slaves had enough food. Southern clichés of 
doubtful validity are used to prove important points (pp. 102, 
112, 160, 216). In fact, while this book has many good points, 
the reader finishes it uncertain whether he has been reading a 
history of the slavery controversy or a belated contribution 
to it. 
CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
DugHaM, N. C. 




















HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, president of the North Carolina So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Antiquities, and Dr. C. C. Crit- 
tenden, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
accompanied a number of officials of the National Park Service 
on a tour through the eastern part of the State, March 26-27. 
Points visited included Nags Head, Roanoke Island, New Bern, 
Wilmington, and Fort Fisher. 


The Caswell-Nash Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, on May 5 unveiled a marker in memory of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Theophilus Hunter, Senior, at “Spring Hill,” near Ra- 
leigh. Mr. Willis G. Briggs delivered an address. 


The Archaeological Society of North Carolina held a meeting 
on May 19 at the Frutchey Indian mound, Montgomery County. 
Those who attended were shown the excavations being carried 


on by the statewide archaeological project of the Work Projects 
Administration. 


On May 20 the city of Charlotte celebrated the 165th anni- 
versary of the signing of “the Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 


The State Historical Commission codperated with the His- 
torical Records Survey and the Survey of Federal Archives, both 
Work Projects Administration projects, in exhibiting the work 
of these surveys to the public, May 20-25. 


The city of Raleigh on May 21 celebrated the centennial of the 
completion of the state capitol and of the opening of the first 
railroad to reach the capital city, the Raleigh and Gaston. Gov- 
ernor Maybank of South Carolina, Governor Hoey of North 
Carolina, Secretary of State Thad Eure, and Mr. W. L. Stanley, 
Chief Public Relations Officer of the Seaboard Railway, de- 
livered addresses, and there was a parade showing the develop- 
ment of transportation in North Carolina. 
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During March, April, and May Dr. C. C. Crittenden delivered 
historical addresses upon the following occasions: March 7, to 
the student body of Meredith College, Raleigh; April 13, to the 
state convention of the Sons of the American Revolution, Ra- 
leigh; May 8, to the Kiwanis Club of Raleigh; May 238, to the 
Kiwanis Club of Selma; May 27, at the unveiling of a historical 
marker at Louisburg College, Louisburg; and May 30, at memo- 
rial exercises near Creswell, Washington County. He attended 
a meeting of the Policy Committee of the Conference of His- 
torical Societies in Washington, June 3, and a meeting of the 
National Advisory Board of the Historical Records Survey in 
the same city, June 4-5. 


Mr. H. S. Stroup, who last year was a graduate student at 
Duke University, will resume in the fall his work as instructor 
in history at Wake Forest College. 


Mr. Percival Perry will take graduate courses at Duke Uni- 
versity next year. During the past session he was instructor 
in history at Wake Forest College. 


Dr. Joseph Carlyle Sitterson of the University of North Caro- 
lina will be on leave of absence during the year 1940-41. He 
has been awarded a Julius Rosenwald fellowship to study the 
cane sugar industry in the South. 


Dr. R. H. Taylor of Furman University is teaching at the 
University of North Carolina during the first summer session. 


Professor E. M. Carroll of Duke University has been granted 
sabbatical leave for 1940-41. 


Duke University has announced the following appointments 
for graduate students in history for 1940-41: fellows: Carol 
Hope Abbett, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Frank Harriss Colley, 
Washington, Georgia; Harold Schultz, Memphis, Tennessee; 
scholars: Joseph Ray Baxter, Camp Dix, Kentucky; Leslie 
Joseph Cleveland, International Falls, Minnesota; Warren Her- 
bert Goodman, Brooklyn, New York; Russell Amos Kirk, Ply- 
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mouth, Michigan; John Patton Ogden, New York City; as- 
sistants: Lawrence Arthur Minnich, Jr., Loraine, Ohio; Marvin 
August Rapp, Buffalo, New York; Glenn Nolan Sisk, Living- 
ston, Alabama. 


Professor Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University has received 
a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council and will 
spend the summer visiting state capitals and archives in the 
South in search of materials on Southern history. 


Books received include: Joseph Howard Parks, Feliz Grundy: 
Champion of Democracy (University: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1940); Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in 
the Old South (Durham: Duke University Press. 1940); Clar- 
ence E. Carter, editor, The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, vols. VII and VIII, The Territory of Indiana (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1939); and John Harold 
Wolfe, Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1940). 


Workers of the Historical Records Survey, a Work Projects 
Administration project, have found a number of important early 
North Carolina records previously unknown to exist. Two 
manuscript volumes contain the civil proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Court of the province, from July 31, 1713, to March 31, 
1730. Another volume includes the original minutes of the gov- 
ernor’s council, of which only extracts are printed in The 
Colonial Records of North Carolina. In certain manuscript acts 
and resolutions of the General Assembly are found records of 
certain of the State’s ports during the 1780’s. The discovery of 
these and other materials may result in the publication of a 
supplementary series of Colonial and State Records. 

The North Carolina Historical Records Survey Project, 
which has been sponsored since its inception in 1936 by the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, has accomplished a con- 
siderable portion of the work it plans to do. Created to locate 
and prepare lists or inventories of public and semi-public source 
materials, the work of the survey covers a wide range of mu- 
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nicipal, county, and state records, church records, manuscript 
collections, early American imprints, and vital statistics data 
from tombstones. 

The Survey, employing an average of about 110 workers, al- 
ready has examined and prepared inventories of the county rec- 
ords in all the 100 courthouses in the State. These inventories 
have been published by the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion in three volumes, The Historical Records of North Carolina. 
In the public records program, now concerned chiefly with the 
archives of the state government, inventories for three agencies 
have been published, inventories for five agencies have been 
prepared and approved for publication, inventories for twenty- 
one agencies are in draft, and field examinations of the records 
of approximately fifteen agencies have been completed. 

Survey workers have located and listed the records of some 
2,000 churches. This work is just reaching publication stage, 
and three volumes, containing inventories of the records of 
churches belonging to the Alleghany, Brunswick, and Stanly 
associations of the Southern Baptist Convention, will soon be 
issued. 

Two publications have been issued in the manuscripts field: 
the Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke University 
Library and A Calendar of the Bartlett Yancey Papers in the 
Southern Historical Collections of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Another publication, the Guide to the Southern Historical 
Collections of the University of North Carolina, has been turned 
over to the printers. Field work has been almost complete, in 
the private manuscript holdings of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, and a guide to that material is well un- 
der way. 

The Survey has filed and arranged several hundred thousand 
documents and early manuscripts in the collections at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library and in the archives of the 
Historical Commission. 

In the search for early printed materials in the State, Survey 
workers have listed more than 54,000 titles of volumes printed 
in the United States prior to 1877. 
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A statewide alphabetical file for vital statistics information 
taken from tombstone inscriptions now contains cards for 
140,500 graves covering 4,600 cemeteries. 


The work of the Survey of Federal Archives project is now 
nearing completion. Of the fifteen inventories which the project 
originally planned to issue, twelve have been finished and more 
than fifty per cent of the work has been done on the remaining 
three. The twelve completed inventories are those of the Fed- 
eral Courts; the departments of the Treasury, War, Justice, 
the Navy, the Interior, Agriculture (3 vols.), Commerce, and 
Labor; the Veterans’ Administration; the Civil Works Admin- 
istration; and the Emergency Relief Administration. Unfin- 
ished inventories are those of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, the Farm Credit Administration, and the various miscel- 
laneous agencies. 
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